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INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjects named by each and 


on related subjects. 


required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. 


Child Labor 


National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 Hast 22d St., New 


York. Owen R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 
25 State Branches. Where does 
your state stand? Ilow can you 
help? List of pamphlets and re- 
ports free. Membership fee nomi- 


nal. 
Se 


Children 


National Conference on the Ed- 
ucation of Dependent, Backward, 
Muant, and Delinquent Children. 
Conference reports $1 each, in- 
cluding membership in conference. 
Address Elmer lL. Coffeen, Sec'y 
and Treas., Westboro, Mass. 


National Health 

Committee of One Hundred on 
National Health. WH. F. Robbins, 
Pxecutive Secretary, Room 51, 
105 Bast 220° St. New York: 

To unite all the government 
health agencies into a National 
Department of Health to inform 
the people how to prevent disease. 


School Hygiene 

American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. Pres.. David L. Edsall, 
M. D., Washington University ; 
Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M. .D., 
College of the City of New York, 
New York. 

Yearly congresses and proceed- 
ings. 


Working Women 

National Women’s .Trade Union 
League, 127 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres- 
ident. 

Information gladly given. Of- 
ficial publication, Life and Labor, 
three months’ subscription, 25c. 


White Slave Trafitc 


National Vigilance Committee, 
156 Fifth Ave... N. Y. Information 


as to the traffic acted on. Spec- 
ial library for free use. Publishes 
Vigilance monthly, 50ec. a year, 


Book on White Slave Traffic, $1. 


Prison Labor 

National Committee on Prison 
Wabor, 21 Da 220d St, INO. (City. 
Thomas R. Slicer, Chn.; EH. Stagg 
Whitin, Ph.D., Gen..Sec. ; R. Mont- 
gomery Schell, Treas. Prison labor 
eonditions throughout the U. §. 
examined with recommendations 
for constructive reform. Pamph- 
lets free to members. $5 a year. 


Municipal Problems 

National Municipal League, 703 
North American Bldg., Philadel- 
phia. William Dudley TFoulke, 
Pres.; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
Sec’y. Charters, commission govy- 
ernment, taxation, police, liquor, 
electoral reform, finances, ac- 
counting, efficiency, civic educa- 
tion, franchises, school extension. 


re kept closely in touch with the work which each organization is doing, I 
ee is Always enclose postage for reply. Continued on next page. 


Child Helping 


Department of Child-Helping, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 105 
Bast 22d St.. New York. 

Correspondence and printed mat- 
ter relative to institutions for chil- 


dren, child placing. infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, 


Juvenile Courts, ete. 


Athletics in the Public Schools 


Division of Kecreation, of the 
Russell Sage . bkoundation, 40u 
Metropolitan Tower. New York ¢ ty 

The Athletic Badge Test for 
School children also Class Ath- 
letics are forms of athletic ac- 
tivities designed to reach all the 
ehildren rather than the select 
few. Descriptive bulletin sent on 
request. 


Tuberculosis 

National Association for the 
Study and Pr:vention of Tuber- 
culosis, 105 Bast 22d St., New 
York. ' Livingston Farrand, M. D., 
Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, 
ete., will be sent upon request. 
Annual Transactions and other 
publications free to members. 


Conservation of Vision 

American Association for the Con- 
servation of Vision, 25 West 39th 
St., New York. D. C. McMurtie, Act- 
ing Sec’y, 105 EH. 22d St. To prevent 
blindness and impairment of vision 
from diseases, defects, accidents 
andabuse. Literature and exhibits. 
Ten state organizations. Member- 
bership $1. Charter $5. 


Women in Industry 

National Consumers’ League, 
105 Mast 22d St., New York. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, Sec’y. Annual 
Report and other literature free. 

Minimum wage boards, protec- 
tion of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, ete. 


Young Women 

National “Board, Y. W. GC. A. 
125 East 27th St., New York City. 
Pres., Miss Grace EH. Dodge: 
Gen. Sec’y., Miss. Mabel Cratiy ; 
the advancement of physical, 
social, intellectual and_ spiritual 
interests of young women. Offic- 
ial Publication. “The Association 
Monthly” $1; free literature. 


Delinquents and Prison Reform 
National Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
135 Hast 5th St, New York 


City. O. F. Lewis, Sec’y. Mem- 
bership, $1 annually, ineluding 
monthly sixteen page magazine 


The Review, a digest of the field 
of delinquency. Parole, prisons, 
probation, vagraney, farm colon- 
les, prison labor, ete. 


The Smoke Nuisance 

Send 25 cents, stamps or coin, 
for American Civic Association 
Bulletin on “Smoke Abatement ; 
low to Organize for Pure Air; 
Model Ordinances, ete.” 
American Civie Association, 914 
Wuien Trust Bldg., Washington, 


$2, includes all literature. 


Address 


but membership is not 


Recreation 
Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America. 1 Madison 


Ave.. New York City. MWoward 
S. Braucher, Sec’y. 

Play, playgrounds. public rec- 
reation. Monthly magazine, The 


Playground, $2 a year. 


Probation 


National Probation Association. 
Thew== Capitolsas Alivamyass Semen Xs 
Arthur W. Towne, Sec’y. 

Advice and inrormation; litera- 


ture; directory of probation offi- } 


cers: annual conference. Mem- 


bership, 50 cents a year. 


Sex Hygiene 

Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 
40th St., New York. H. P. DeFor- 
est. Sec’y 22 affiliated societies 

Report and leaflets free. Edu- 
cational pamphlets. 10c — each. 
Journal of Social Diseases, $1 per 
year. Membership. annual dues 


Mental Hygiene 
National Committee for Mental 


Hygiene, 50 Union Square. New 
York City, Clifford W. seers, 
Sec’y. Write for pamphlets on 


mental hygiene, prevention of in- 
sanity. care of the insane. social 
service in mental hygiene. State 
Societies for Mental Hygiene. 


Labor Legislation 
Workmen’s Compensation; in- 
dustrial Hygiene; Labor Laws. 
Official vublication: American 


Labor Legislation Review, sent 
free to members. 

American Association for La- 
bor Leeislation. Metropolitan 


Tower, New 
Andrews, 


York: City.) Jolin. 8: 
Secretary. 


Remedial Loans 


National Federation of Rem- 
edial Loan Assoeations, 105 FH. 
220 St; -N? oY.) - Arthur’ A ism 

Reports. pamphlets, and forms 
for societies free. Information 
regarding organization of veme- 
dial loan societies gladly given. 


Short Ballot and Commission Government 
The Short Ballot Organization, 
383 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Woodrow Wilson, President: Rich- 
ard S. Childs, Sec’y. National 
clearing house for information 
on these subjects. Pamphlets free. 
Publishers of Beard’s Loose-Leaf 
Digest of Short Ballot Charters. 


City Planning 
National City Planning Conference 
19 Congress St., Boston, Mass 
Frederick Law Olmsted, President 
Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary 


A Seminar for the Discussion of | 


City Planning Problems 
Publishes‘ Annual Proceedings 
Membership at $5 a Year Includes 

All Literature 


—S oe oe ae 


} 


Charities and Correction 

THE Procrrpincs of the Na- 
tional Conferene of Charities and 
Correction sent free to each mem- 
ber. BurDAU OF INFORMATION on 
any topic of philanthropy, pen- 
ology and kindred subjects. Alex- 
ander Johnson, Gen. Sec’y, Angola, 
Ind. Next meeting, Cleveland, 
June, 1912. 


National Conference of Jewish Charities 


Lee K. _ Frankel, president; 
Louis H. Levin, secretary, 411 
West Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 

Issues monthly ‘Jewish Chari- 
ties,’ containing articles of inter- 
est to all concerned in Jewish soc- 
ial and philanthropic work. Sub- 
scription $1 a year, includes mem- 
bership in the Conference. 


Organized Charity 

National Association of Societies 
for Organizing Charity. Francis 
H. McLean, gen’! sec’y., 105 Hast 
22d St., New York city. 

To promote the extension and 
development of organized charity 
and of community co-operation in 
social “programs, in the United 
States. 


Charity Organization 

Charity Organization Depart- 
ment of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 105 HW. 22d St... New 
York City. 

To study, teach and publish in 
the charity organization field. 
Painphlets on family treatment, 
community study, relief, trans- 
portation, ete., sent free. 


American Red Cross 


WASHINSTON, D. C. 
William H. Taft, President. 
National relief organization for 

great calamities; $5,000,000 re- 
lief in last six years. First Aid 
Department. Full information on 
request. Annual Membership $1. 


Conservation of Infant Life. 
American Association for Study 


and Prevention of Infant Mor- 
tality. 1211 Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Isnipp, 
Pxec. - Sec’y. Literature on re- 
quest. 

Studies preventable causes of 
death and illness; urges birth 
registration, maternal nursing, 
parental instruction. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Five of the Russell Sage 
Foundation Publications, in inexpensive paper cov- 
HaANnpDBOOK of Set- 
tlements, by Robert A. Woods, 326 pages, 75 cents ; 
Co7TrTaGp and Congtegate Institutions, Hastings H. 


CHHAP EDITIONS. 


ers, sent postpaid as follows: 


Hart, illustrated, 136 pages, 


WOMEN in Mercantile Stores, Elizabeth B. Butler, 
cents ; 


illustrated, 217 pages, 75 


Bureau for New York, Edward T. Devine, 
ages, $1; CONFERENCE of payors 
Charities Publication Committee, care SURVEY. 


Seen ene EERE TERETE 


August 19, 1911, Issue Wanted 


Unexpected demand has exhausted 
Tun Survey for August 19th, 1911. 
who do not save their copies for binding are urged 
to return this issue for the benefit of libraries. 
Send it to Tum Survpy, 105 H. 22nd St. New York. 


D 
State), 193 pages, 60 cents. 
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Continued trom preceding page 


The Church and Social Service 


The Federal Council of the 
Churehes of Christ in America 
operates through its Commission 
on the Church and Social Service. 

Ior literature and service ad- 
dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
S. Macfarland, 215 Fourth Ave. 
nue (at 18th St.), New York. 


Unitarian Social Advance 


The American Unitarian As- 
sociation through its Department 
of Social and Public Service. 

Reports and Bulletins free. 
Lecture Bureau. Social Service 
Committees. _ Rey. Elmer Ss. 
Forbes, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


Presbyterian Social Service 


Bureau of Social Service, The 

Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions; Rev. Charles Stelzle, Supt., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
_ Sociological surveys made. Clear- 
ing house for city problems of 
the Chureh. “Downtown Church” 
Labor Temple, New York. Litera- 
ture free. 


Home and Institutional Economics 

American Home -Economics As- 
sociation. Publishes Journal of 
Home Economics, bi-monthly, 600 
pages. $2 per year. Address: 
Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. Con- 
vention of Association with Arner- 
ican Association ~for Advance- 
ment of Science, Washington, D. 
C., December 27-30, 5 


Negro and Race Problems 

National Association for the 
Adyancement of Colored People, 
20 Vesey Street, New, York. O. G. 
Villard, Chrn. Exec. Com.; M. W. 
Ovington, Secy.; W. E. B. DuBois, 
Director Publicity. Publishes Crisis 
magazine, and pamphlets. In- 
vestigation, information, lectures, 
legal redress. 
Mental Deficiency 
American Association for 
the study of the feeble-minded, 
publishes the proceedings and 
papers of its annual meetings in 
the Journal of Psycho Asthenics. 
Address Dr. A. C. Rogers, secre- 
tary, at Faribault, Minnesota. 


The 


Studies in Social Christianity 
January: Religion in Action. 
February: The New Politics. [ion] 
March: Christian Menin Social Act- 

See the lessons for classes and 


‘individuals in The Gospel of the 


Kingdom, published monthly by 
the American Institute of Social 
Service. 82 Bible House, New 
York city. Price 50c. per year. 


Methodist Social Service 


Methodist Federation for Social 
Service; Literature; Bureau of 
Information, Speakers’ Bureau; 
Reading and study courses; in- 
vites all Methodists to extend its 
usefulness and use its facilities. 

Rey. Harry F. Ward, Secy., 343 
S. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


Church and Country Life 


Department of Board of Home 
Missions of Presbyterian Church. 
Warren H. Wilson, Supt., Anna B. 
Taft, Asst., 156 Fifth Ave. ; makes 
sociological surveys of rural popu- 
lations ; conferences, graduate 
summer schools for country min- 
isters, literature for rural workers. 


Baptist Social Service 
Social Service Commission of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, 
To study social questions, pub- 
lish findings, suggest ways 
whereby Christian men may be- 
come socially effective. and co- 

operate with similar bodies. 
S. Z. Batten, Des Moines Col- 
lege, Des Moines, Iowa. exec. ch’m. 


Immigration 
National Conference of Immi- 
gration, Land, and Labor Offi- 
cials, 22 Wast 30th Street. I. A. 
Kellor. Sec. Information affect- 
ing aliens after admission, espe- 
cially in reference to labor, land, 
education, protection and distri- 
bution. No matters of admission 

or restriction dealt with. 


Social Betterment for Negroes 

National League on Urban C'on- 
ditions Among Negroes, 281 
Fourth Avenue. i. R. A. Selig- 
man, Chairman; G. H. Haynes, 
Director. Develops welfare agen- 
cies. Trains social workers. Aids 
travelers. Supports probation 
officers. Seeks industrial oppor- 
tunities. Correspondence invited. 


the files of 
Subscribers 


Study of Social Problems and 
Social Solutions 


50 cents; SALES. A tour of ‘the principal European 
EMPLOYMENT cities during July and August, 1012. 
(New soe For particulars address Dr. Edward 
Byesetony tS: Ewing Pratt, Director, 9 Livingston 


Place, Stuyvesant Square, N. Y. City. 
‘(Business Management Bureau of Uni- 


versity Travel, Trinity Place, Boston.) 


| THE PIEH OFAT 


Within a week after the passage by the 
United States senate of the children’s bu- 
reau bill and the measure prohibiting the use 
of poisonous phosphorus in’ match-making, 
President Taft signed both measures. He 
has appointed Julia C. Lathrop of Hull House, 
Chicago, head of the children’s bureau. 


Puddin’ Head Wilson could have given 
points to a foundling asylum. Experiments 
made with babies at Bellevue Hospital show 
that it is quite possible to keep the identity 
of babies straight by the finger print method. 
aetTO: 


One of the demands of the anthracite mine 
workers, who have been away from their 
jobs since April 1, pending a new agreement 
with the operators, being for a modification 
of the anthracite board of conciliation. The 
board’s nine years’ service and its relation to 
the larger industrial situation in the anthra- 
cite region of Pennsylvania are reviewed by 
a staff member of THe Survey. P. 143. 


Prof. Graham Taylor, a member of the 
Chicago Vice Commission, reviews the de- 
velopments in that city since the commission 
made its fearless and incisive report, and the 
developments, also, in other parts of the 
country, a nation-wide movement. P. 136. 


A plan for the examination of employes in 
large manufacturing and commercial plants, 
to detect tuberculosis, is described by Dr. 
Theodore B. Sachs. The plan has been 
adopted by several of the largest firms in 
Cluicago.. bas 120! 

A challenge to our schools lay behind most 
of the discussion at New Jersey's Conference 
of Charities and Correction last month. 
P. 114. Mr. Krakowizer in part picks up the 
eee. IPS aii: 

It took the murder of a warden and half 
e dozen other killings to arouse the people of 
Nebraska to a realization of the vice, graft, 
and incompetency at their penitentiary. Then 
the true issues were almost lost in political 
mists. Now the light of substantial reform 
is beginning to shine through. P. 111. 

Imaginative youths drink in the alluring 
phrases posted by navy and army on the walls 
of our postoffices. The question is asked 
why not utilize the wall space in schools and 
postofiices as government bulletin boards 
where citizens can get political and civic in- 
formation without the tincture of newspaper 
Digs cme eel 23) 


Interesting associations of craftsmen and 
craftsmasters have been launched in connec- 
tion with a nine-hour day in the furniture 
meena, — 1Pt, Tad 


“Too big, too busy, and too noisy”—a 
Japanese view of our reformatories. P. 118, 

The Owen Bill, to create an independent 
federal health service, has been reported fa- 
vorably to the United States Senate. 
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Clara Barton, who died April 12 at her home 
in Glen Echo, Md., from the effects of chronic 
pneumonia, was the founder and for twenty- 
three years president of the American Red 
Cross Society. On December 25 Miss Barton 
celebrated her ninetieth birthday anniversary. 


At the annual meeting of the United States 
Steel Corporation, the stockholders’ commit- 
tee, appointed as a result of Charles M. Cabot’s 
resolution a year ago, came out for a reduc- 
tion of the twelve-hour day. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


GRAFT, VICE, MURDER 
IN NEBRASKA PRISON 


Within the forty-eight days, February 
11 to March 29, five murders in the. Ne- 
braska State Penitentiary at Lincoln 
and three killings by a sheriff's posse 
have peremptorily summoned the citi- 
zens of that state to give heed not only 
to the management of this prison at their 
state capital, but to their whole penal 
policy. The facts which startled Ne- 
braska and surprised the whole country 
followed each other in rapid succession: 
the murder of a deputy-warden by a 
convict, February 11; the resignation of 
the chaplain, who publicly took issue with 
the warden’s administration, March 9; 
the murders of Warden Delahunty, his 
deputy, and an usher, by three escaping 
convicts, who, on March 14, shot and 
blew their way out of the prison with 
four revolvers and nitro-glycerine caps; 
the killing of two of these convicts and 
a farmer forced to aid them in their es- 
cape on March 18; and the murder of 
one convict by another on March 29, 
“because he had to kill him or be killed 
by him,” with a knife, afterwards found 
in the dead convict’s possession. 

This series of shocks was further in- 
tensified by a coincidence which made 
plain the official responsibility and pub- 
lic significance of these tragedies. Ata 
meeting of the Lincoln Social Service 
Club, called before the murder of the 
warden, and held the very day on which 
the two murderers were killed and the 
third convict was captured, former Judge 
Lincoln Frost published the report of the 
investigation of prison conditions and 
mismanagement,! which he had _ been 
quietly conducting for several weeks. 

Disclaiming personal acquaintanceship 
with the prison officials and sealing his 
lips about the character of the warden, 
killed in the performance of duty, Judge 
Frost courageously fulfilled his obliga- 
tion to his state as a loyal citizen by 
frankly and fearlessly making known the 
facts which he had ascertained. Al- 


Printed in full in Nebraska State Jowrnal, 
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though his evidence was secured from 
civilians and former prison guards, as 
well as from a dozen or more discharged 
convicts, it was discredited by certain 
persons because “‘no convict is to be be- 
lieved.” Guarding against the tendency 
cf prisoners to magnify grievances and 
sifting and corroborating their many 
statements, Judge Frost’s report fur- 
nishes conclusive evidence of the gross- 
est corruption and the most extraordi- 
nary lack of discipline, notwithstanding 
that some of the worst allegations were 
not included, but were reserved for later 
use if denials force further publicity. 

The drunkenness and profanity among 
the guards while on duty; their conniy- 
ance with “trusty” convicts inside the 
prison, and discharged convicts outside, 
in a long and well-established trade in 
drugs, liquor, food, and other special 
privileges; the excessive punishments by 
water from the fire hose and by “string- 
ing-up” in the solitary cells; the failure 
to prevent, if not permitting, certain priv- 
ileged prisoners exploiting and abusing 
others, even in the practice of sodomy— 
these are some of the charges preferred 
by the judge’s report, in attestation of 
which he has many signed statements. 
The “routes” by which “dope,” hypo- 
dermic syringes, liquor, and other ar- 
ticles of trade reached the convicts, 
are described with great particularity as 
they have passed on their circuit through 
the hands of five or more operatives. 
“Every route is looked upon as the prop- 
erty of some one, just as much as is the 
route by which your morning paper is 
delivered.” This illicit and highly dan- 
gerous trading, which could as certainly 
include fire-arms and ammunition as 
other contraband articles, was facilitated 
by subterfuges whereby the convicts’ 
credits at the prison office for what they 
earn over and above a certain specified 
task of prison work were turned into 
cash, at rates of exchange as high as $3 
in credits for $1 in cash. 

On the night of March 1, Judge Frost 
was one of five witnesses who saw an 
ex-convict deliver a bottle of morphine 


[at 


112 


from outside the prison gates to a 
“trusty” inside and receive articles in 
return. These he and one other witness 
secured afid hold as evidence of the 
transaction. 


CONDITIONS AT THE 
STATE PENITENTIARY 


An inspection of the prison by a group 
of experienced men, during the Men and 
Religion campaign in Lincoln, verified 
the complaints made against the prison 
conditions as being inimical to discipline 
and good administration. Although steel 
cells have somewhat recently been intro- 
duced, each cell, five feet wide, seven 
feet long and eight feet high, was found 
to hold two prisoners, though intended 
only for one, and the cell house lacked 
any means of ventilating these over- 
crowded cells. Into these close quarters 
young, first-term prisoners were indis- 
criminately placed with incorrigibles and 
even moral perverts, resulting in demor- 
alization all too amply attested. One of 
these perverts seems not only to have 
been given his choice of cell mates, but 
-was virtually in charge of the prison 
pharmacy, although serving a life sen- 
tence for killing his wife by administering 
poisons of his own compounding. The 
dining-room, in which nearly 400 prison- 
ers take their meals, is overcrowded and 
ill ventilated. The kitclien is dilapidated, 
contracted, and dirty. Its only equip- 
ment for cooking is the big soup caldrons 
--no range or ovens providing for possi- 
ble variety in the monotonous diet. 

The most prevalent: and persistent 
grievance among the prisoners, as attested 
especially by discharged convicts who 
are free to speak, is against the food 
received. Some have charged that it was 
necessary to buy sufficient food to sus- 
tain life; others charged such poor qual- 
ity of food that a brisk trade was carried 
on between the prisoners, who have cash 
or credits, and the convict cooks for bet- 
ter cuts of meat.. These are said to be 
cooked in cells on improvised stoves burn- 
ing gasoline or wood alcohol. The lack 
of variety in the diet and the uncleanly 
and unappetizing way in which the -food 
is prepared, to, quote Judge Frost, is 
“from the convict’s standpoint the most 
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serious thing in connection with the man- 
agement of the penitentiary.” The kitch- 
en and dining-room are overrun with rats 
and roaches. 

The shops are old-fashioned, dusty, and 
in poor repair. The work in them is 
done on the contract system, but there is 
not always enough of it to keep all the 
convicts steadily employed. They are 
then confined, two in a single cell made 
for one, and are relieved only by being 
marched to meals and having a few min- 
utes’ exercise in the yard. 

But the worst feature of the situation 
has been the exploitation of vice and the 
moral contamination described. Those 
conditions have been involved in the 
personnel, appearance, inexperience, and 
low pay of the wardens and guards. 
While some of the wardens have: been 
better than others, Judge Frost “doubts 
if any of them has fully recognized refor- 
mation as the great objective end in a 
penal institution. ~ The “best o£ these 
wardens have done little more than catch 
a glimmer of the dawn of better prison 
methods.” With few exceptions the 
deputies and guards have been men of 
inferior qualifications and _ character. 
Without uniforms, discipline, manners, 
or speech to distinguish them from the 
prisoners, they have failed to inspire 
either respect or fear, but rather have 
incited resentment and insubordination 
by irregularity, capricious discipline, pro- 
fanity, and even intoxication while on 
duty. Their grade and pay correspond, 
for the guards received only $25 a month 
for outside work and $35 for inside ser- 
vice, the deputy-warden $75 a month, and 
the warden $1,500 a year, besides their 
board and lodging. 


FEARFUL HUMAN COST 
OF PRISON AS ‘“‘SPOILS”’ 


The responsibility for these conditions 
and their consequences both to the pris- 
cners and to the community at large does 
not rest On any one pair of shoulders. 
The warden and his staff stand immedi- 
ately responsible, but only for the de- 
tails of treatment and conditions. The 
governors of Nebraska have been di- 
rectly responsible for the appointment 
of wardens. Their appointments are 
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said always to have been political and 
partisan. The present governor appoint- 
ed the murdered warden after the ad- 
journment of the legislature, thus tak- 
ing the whole responsibility for his se- 
lection by giving no chance for legisla- 
tive interference or confirmation. Af- 
ter the recent tragedy he immediately 
appointed as warden a man over sixty 
years of age who is entirely without 
knowledge or experience in prison man- 
agement, and whose preparation for this 
exacting office at this critical time has 
been limited to service as a sheriff twenty 
years ago and one term as chief-of-police 
in Lincoln where he has been proprietor 
of a livery stable for twenty years. Al- 
though well disposed, desirous to learn, 
and a man of courage, his appointment 
will be regarded by prison experts as 
fair neither to him nor to the state, un- 
less a thoroughly experienced and capa- 
ble deputy-warden is appointed to take 
immediate charge of the prison. So 
critical was this situation considered to 
be by the contractor for the prison 
shop-work, that in the presence of 
several witnesses he announced to the 
governor his refusal to put nearly half 
the prisoners to work unless his demand 
for the appointment of a competent dep- 
uty-warden was immediately granted. 
Since the situation has come to a head, 
Governor Aldrich has assumed the re- 
sponsibility of making certain changes 
upon which any improvement in the 
acute situation depends. He appointed 
a capable prison pharmacist in place of 
the prisoner who so abused his control 
of drugs. He ordered the cleansing of 
the kitchen and some improvement in 
the variety of food, which is to be made 
possible by installing a kitchen range. 
He raised the wages of the guards to $50 
a month, the deputy-warden’s salary to 
$1,250 a year. He stopped exchange of 
credit for cash. He proposes to in- 
clude in his platform and his message 
to the legislature the proposition to build 
a reformatory, to which can be committed 
the young men between sixteen and 
twenty-five years of age, who are sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for less serious 
offenses. Up to the present, all such 
prisoners who could not be recetved at 
the reform school at Kearney, have had 
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to be indiscriminately associated with the 
older and more hardened criminals as cell 
mates and shop mates.? 

In the opinion of those whdé have re- 
viewed the situation the legislature is still 
more responsible than the governor for 
the continuance of bad conditions at the 
prison and the promotion of better ones. 
Its parsimony in failing to appropriate 
funds adequate for the proper equipment 
and management of the state’s penal and 
veformatory institutions, has led to the 
low grade service and has put a premium 
cn graft. With the legislature rests the 
responsibility for ending the spoils sys- 
tem of appointments and the political ex- 
ploitation of delinquency. It can end 
both by putting its reformatory and penal 
institutions under civil service law. 


SOME OF THE 
REFORMS URGED 


But the final responsibility for all the 
consequences of bad administration and 
for bringing Nebraska’s barbaric penal 
policy up to the standards of the hu- 
manity, intelligence, and religion of that 
great state rests with its people them- 
selves. The spasmodic agitations which 
have sprung up and died away, with but 
little to show in achievement, are now 
likely to take more permanently organ- 
ized form and pursue more progressive 
plans. The Social Service Club of Lin- 
coln has appointed a standing committee 
on “the penal and reformatory institu- 
tions of Nebraska,” with Judge Frost as 
its chairman, to study local police ad- 
ministration, to secure needed changes in 
city and county jails, and to report on the 
possibility of classifying prisoners under 
existing prison conditions, on the effect 
of the contract labor system, on educa- 
tional and humanitarian reforms, on the 
need of an intermediate reformatory for 
younger prisoners, on needed improve- 
ments in the reform schools for delin- 
quent minors and on a state labor colony 
for vagrants and inebriates. 

During the recent Men and Religion 
campaign in Lincoln, great crowds of cit- 
izens expressed vigorous approval of the 
policy of laying more emphasis upon the 
responsibility for some such progressive 


Tan Survey, Nov. 18. 1911. Young Criminals 
in the Nebraska State Penitentiary, by Luther BE. 
Wi len. 
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program for legislative and administra- 
tive action than upon bringing to account 
those who may have been responsible for 
conditions and mismanagement which 
have disgraced the state and sent its de- 
linquent wards out of its prison, jails, 
and lock-ups more demoralized and dan- 
gerous than when they were committed 
to its custody. 

As a first step in reform, the governor, 
legislature, and the people of Nebraska 
received this advice from Warden 
Charles C. McClaughry, who wrote from 
the prison so well conducted by him at 
Anemosa, Ia., in response to Governor 
Aldrich’s request for counsel :* 

The cheap guard who comes between even 
the expert manager and the prisoner is one 
of the greatest sources of trouble—the man 
who has failed in everything else and accepts 
duty involving twelve and fourteen hours a 
day for less than living wages and_ carries 
vicious habits and lack of principle into the 
service. ia : 

Proper treatment of the criminal is not 
harshness but strictness, not sloppy sentimen- 
tality but wise control mingled with’ proper 
and conservative indulgence, the use of pa- 
tience with weakness, and of reproof with 
his follies, the use of punishment for his dis- 
obedience and teaching for ignorance. [ 
have punished 7,000 prisoners, some by talking 
to them, playing upon all those chords, always 
with a hope in my heart, and judiciously dis- 
played te or discovered by the culprit, that 
he is going to be a better man and deserves 
better things. 


EDUCATION AS SEEN AT 
CHARITIES CONFERENCE 


The Relation of Our Schools to Pau- 
perism, Delinquency, and Crime furnished 
three full days of discussion at the New 
Jersey Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection held last month at Orange. Prof. 
Royal Meeker in his presidential address 
defined. “relation -to” as .. practically 
amounting to “responsibility for.” This 
point of view dominated the proceedings. 
Describing the relations of social refor- 
mation and individual regeneration, he 
insisted that public expenditures must be 
“enormously” increased to achieve “ap- 
preciable” results. He declared, however, 
that : 


Many evils laid at the door of the modern 
schoolhouse are only indirectly or not at all 
connected with our educational systems. But, 
ones in Nebraska State Journal, March 21, 
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after all is said on both sides, we must hold 
our schools responsible for [training their 
pupils} -to do nothing at all. . . . It is 
objected that the public schools can not teach 
“trades.” The answer to this objection 1s 
the “part time” school, the “continuation’ 
school, the technical and trade school. 


That the school does not train its pu- 
pils for practical life was the conten- 
tion of Principal McAndrews of the 
Washington Irving High School of New 
York city. It tolerates superficiality 
and slovenliness, and does not cultivate 
conscious pride in good work well done, 
was the argument of Virginia C. Gilder- 
sleeve, dean of Barnard College.  Presi- 
dent Humphreys of Stevens Institute 
criticized the school for failing to exact 
thoroughness and obedience; while Di- 
rector Talcott Williams of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism declared that fully 
one-quarter of the children in New Jer- 
sey take two years to make a grade, thus 
getting at the most but four years of reg- 
ular training, which, by delayed entry 
and premature withdrawal, are often fur- 
ther reduced to three and even two years 
of actual progression. The speaker went 
on: 


Of the 200,000 boys enrolled practically all 
will go to work, -except the delinquent and 
dependent. Taking the 200,000 as a whole, 
8,000, about the number that will go to high 
schools, will go into professional pursuits 
and need not trouble us further. 

Twenty-three thousand will work on farms, 
and on farms so near a market that there 
should be intensive cultivation. About one- 
fourth, 54,000, will go into mercantile life 
and transportation. About 26,500, one in 
eight, will go into what we ordinarily call a 
“trade,” blacksmiths, carpenters, and the like; 
5,000 will go into trades related to the 
home,—the butcher, the baker, and the candle- 
stickmaker ; 44,500 will go into mills, factories 
and works; 24,000 will be day laborers and 
about 15,000 will fill miscellaneous pursuits, 
domestic, personal, and casual. 

Of this array of wage-earners, 170,000 to 
180,000 will live in homes that rent for not 
over $15 to $18 per month and will earn about 
this sum per week, though the family budget, 
owing to the labor of children over fourteen 
and of daughters remaining in the family, 
will be larger. 

The schools plainly fail to meet the needs 
of this great industrial army. There are two 
precious years at the end of the grammar 
school in which, at present, the attendance 
drops to about the number who are going on 
to high school, or one-tenth of the whole. It 
is plain that in these years there should be 
given training in farming and _ horticulture, 
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so that the 23,000 who are going to do this 
will not go on doing what has always been 
done, and the 100,000 who will live with a little 
yard will be able to make the most of it. 

Look over these occupations and you will 
see that at least one-third and probably one- 
half would find acquaintance with the type- 
writer useful. Why should they not be 
taught by the public school the use of this in- 
strument, which is superseding the pen in all 
the walks of life? E 
_ Lastly, taking the 26,500 mechanics and add- 
ing those to whom mechanical knowledge 
would be useful, and the demonstration is 
complete that it is not enough to have manual 
training taught in a few of the school years 
in: only twenty or so of all the cities and 
tewns of this state, leaving the other share 
of the state, outside of the cities, almost 
wholly without it. 

Superintendent Haney, Meyer Bloom- 
held and Calvin N. Kendall, New Jer- 
sey’s new commissioner of education, de- 
clared that the true remedy is “industrial 


training” with “vocational guidance.” 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING 
IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Superintendent A. B. Poland of New- 
ark, N. J., chairman of the section on 
public schools, expressed his indignation 
at what he deemed an unrelieved trend 
of fault finding. That religious training 
is a potent and indeed a necessary factor 
in the solution of the school problems 
was asserted by rabbi and priest. Said 
Dr. Foster: 

The training in schools is fully abreast of 
public sentiment. We cannot ignore the 
weakness of human nature and hold the 
school responsible for all the degeneracy and 
delinquency we have so much reason to de- 
plore. The solution lies with the regenera- 
tion of the individual. 

On the other hand Father Dillon main- 
tained the specific need for correlating 
religious instruction with physical train- 
ing and “intellectual” education, and he 
held that as the public schools neglect 
this, there is obvious need of Parochial 
schools. 

Half a dozen women teachers were on 
hand to demonstrate efficient methods and 
effective achievements in the educational 
“treatment” of feeble-minded and other- 
wise “defective” children. In each case 
it was made clear that personal charac- 
ter as well as professional capacity were 
responsible for the results achieved by 
Misses Harriet Johnson, Mary Flexnor, 
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and Eleanor Johnson of New York, Mrs. 
Clements, and the Misses Hamilton and 
Carey of New Jersey. 

Speaking on Conservation of Child- 
hood’s Purity, Mary Garrett of New 
York, opposed conventional prejudice and 
suggested methods of teaching the facts 
of procreation no less effectively than 
“innocently.” 

The general use of school . plants as 
recreation centers and the consolidation 
of county schools, were illustrated by 
Clarence A. Perry of the Sage Founda- 
tion and Superintendent O. J. Kern of 
Rockford county, Ill., respectively. 

An exhibit occupying the entire audi- 
torium, stage, and balcony of the new 
Masonic Lyceum drew large numbers of 
spectators. 


9-HOUR DAY IN 
FURNITURE TRADE 


An echo of the Grand Rapids furni- 
ture strike of last summer comes in the 
movement for a nation-wide nine-hour 
day in the furniture trade. 

At the last semi-annual meeting of the 
National Furniture Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation Robert W. Irwin of the Royal 
Furniture Company of Grand Rapids 
moved for consideration by the associa- 
tion the possibility of establishing a nine- 
hour day. He was heartily backed by 
the whole Grand Rapids delegation, and 
a committee of twelve, representing the 
various furniture centers, was appointed 
with Mr. Irwin as chairman, to study 
working conditions in the furniture and 
other industries throughout the country. 

This committee has collected data as 
to hours of labor in other industries de- 
signed to show that the tendency and 
spirit of the times is in the direction of 
the shorter work day and that in many 
directions progress has been made; that 
instead of pioneering, the furniture in- 
dustry in adopting the nine-hour day 
will be falling in step with the general 
tendency. The data also includes what 
has been and is being done in the furni- 
ture industry itself by the independent 
action of individual manufacturers 
toward the reduction of the work day 
at Jamestown, Rochester, Chicago, and 
other points. 

As soon as the data is completed a 
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_See article on Conciliation Boards, page 143 


Ready for Eventualities—the high board fences 
around the collieries have been repaired. 

A full-up checking board—showing that none 
of the men are in the mines. 

Pile of old shoes at the door of a bath-house. 
The miners took out their tools and made a 
spring housecleaning of their personal  be- 
longings. : 

Notices posted at colliery headquarters of 
United Mine Workers giving warning that 
benefits will not be paid men who are in 
arrears in dues. 
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WHEN 170,000 MINERS PEACEFULLY LAID OFF APRIL 1 
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5. Wilkes-Barre: Quitting work for the last’ time 
before the suspension. 


G. Hazleton: Knot of miners on street corner. 


Shenandoah: A game of cards to while away 
the time. 


8. Mine Water: If this stream should stop, it 
would mean that the engineers and pump. 
men had gone out with the pit men, that the 
mines were flooding, that strike breakers: 
would be called in to fill theiz places in 
order to protect the mine property, and that 
the strike was on to the finish. It was not 
till towards the close of the 1902 strike that 
the engineers and pump men went out. 


series of “campaign” meetings will be 
arranged at the various furniture centers 
and the effort will be made to create such 
a sentiment in favor of the nine-hour 
work day that its adoption as the stan- 
dard for the furniture industry will be 
certain. The first of these meetings was 
scheduled to be held in Chicago, early 
in April, followed by meetings at St. 
Louis, Rockford, Ill., “Evansville, Ind., 
Louisville, Ky., Cincinnati and Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Huntington, W. Va., and De- 
troit, Mich., to which furniture manu- 
facturers from surrounding towns and 
cities will be invited to hear the results 
of the committee’s work, and to consider 
the possibility of inaugurating or at least 
of working towards a shorter work-day. 


CRAFTSMEN AND 
CRAFTSMASTERS 


Meanwhile a nucleus of Grand Rapids 
manufacturers, including the concern 
with which Mr. Irwin is connected, the 
John Waiddicomb Company, and five 
others, some of them prominent in the 
strike, are organizing a local movement 
which has as its ostensible object the cre- 
ating of harmonious relations between 
employers and employes. This body 
calls itself the United Furniture Crafts- 
masters of Grand Rapids and was incor- 
porated in the middle of March. 

A brother association which is planned 
to work in harmony with the Craftsmas- 
ters is the United Furniture Craftsmen, 
made up of employes. Membership is 
said to be optional and the Craftsmen 
plan to canvass the factories systemat- 
ically for employes willing to join and to 
organize factory branches of twenty-five 
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or more members which will elect dele- 
gates to a general governing body to 
take entire charge of the finances and 
management of the association. 

The employes will pay 50 cents a 
month dues and will be entitled to relief 
of $5 a week in the event of sickness, for 
a period not to exceed sixteen weeks, 
disability benefit of from $100 to $500 
depending upon the duration of mem- 
bership, a funeral benefit of $100 on six 
months’ membership and $200 on a 
year’s membership or longer, and half 
these amounts when the wife dies. A 
member of the Craftsmen may go from 
one factory to another and still keep up 
his membership, and under the rules by 
keeping up his dues can retain his mem- 
bership and receive the benefits, but leav- 
ing the furniture industry disqualifies him 
from the supplemental benefits that may 
come to him through the Craftsmasters’ 
association. The Craftsmasters will pay 
into the Craftsmen’s treasury an amount 
equal to that paid in by the employes 
and this fund will be administered under 
their own direction in supplemental ben- 
efits and relief. If the Craftsmen’s 
funds run low the funds of the Crafts- 
masters may be drawn upon to pay ac- 
cruing benefits. As the funds grow, old 
age pensions, a clubhouse for the furni- 
ture workers and other benefits are con- 
templated. 

One of the conditions of membership 
in the Craftsmen’s association is that the 
employe shall not belong to any industrial 
association. This and the element of 
control by the manufacturers underly- 
ing the whole scheme would make it as 
much a contrivance for keeping the 
unions out of the industry as for mutual 
welfare. 


A JAPANESE VIEW OF 
OUR REFORMATORIES 


When Takahisa Oshio sailed from 
New York for Japan a few weeks ago, 
he carried with him the conviction that 
this country is “too big, too busy, and 
too noisy.” The same faults, he thinks, 
afflict our penal system, especially parts 
of it which have to do with juvenile 
offenders. And Mr. Oshio is in a po- 
sition to render a thorough-going Japan- 
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ese verdict, for he has just completed 
a two years’ study of our reformatories. 
Previous to coming here he started the 
first public reform school in Yokahama, 
nine years ago, and later acted as de- 
partment superintendent of  Katei 
Gakko, a private home-school for delin- 
quent boys at Sugamo, Tokyo. 

Japan has neither a probation system, 
a juvenile court, nor a grading or merit 
system in its reformatories, like ours. 
Neither has it our jury trial. Mr. Oshio 
believes in the first three reforms and is 
going back to Japan to add his voice 
to the many now being raised in their 
favor. He is not going to advocate our 
institutional bigness, however. Japan has 
thirty-five reform schools maintained 
wholly by the state, several maintained 
entirely at private expense, and a num- 
ber receiving money from both public 
and private sources. In nearly all of 
these the maximum capacity is a hun- 
dred inmates. Mr. Oshio’s school had 
seventy when he left two years ago. 
Governmental policy favors this maxi- 
mum, and reforming penologists in 
Japan, says Mr. Oshio, do not advocate 
its increase. The close personal contact 
which is possible between fifteen officers 
and teachers and ninety or a hundred 
boys and girls is a reforming influence 
which Mr. Oshio would not exchange 
for our larger buildings and numbers. 

The first Japanese reform school ex- 
clusively for girls was established in 
Yokahama five years ago. Unless others 
have been started during his absence 
from the country, this, says Mr. Oshio, 
is the only one. About half of the pub- 
lic and semi-public schools for boys have 
added girls’ departments, with complete 
segregation of sexes in grounds, build- 
ings, and classes. The president of the 
school for girls is a man and all the other 
officers, from the superintendent down, 
are women. Treatment of girls in these 
schools differs from that of boys in that 
the former are given more work and less 
schooling. Mr. Oshio thinks that the ex- 
perience of his country and ours alike 
is that girls are more incorrigible than 
boys. And in Japan, he says, it is easier 
to find indoor work for girls. 
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DAILY LIFE IN A 
JAP HOME-SCHOOL 


One respect in which Mr. Oshio 
thinks his country is abreast if not ahead 
of ours is that all reform schools there 
have been conducted on the cottage plan 
for twenty-five years. Interesting dif- 
ferences in the two countries’ treatment 
of juvenile offenders present themselves 
at the very outset of the clash between 
child and law. Take, for example, the 
method of commitment to a_ private 
home-school like Katei Gakko and the 
discipline imposed. There is no court 
sentence to begin with. To the Japanese 
child the law court has all the horror 
and stigma of a prison. A _ parent, 
teacher, or other guardian, therefore, 
asks the superintendent of the school to 
admit a wayward child. Youths between 
ten and twenty-one years of age are 
eligible. The superintendent requires a 
written report of the conduct on which 
the application for entry is based. If 
there is a vacancy, the child is allowed 
to enter. After he has been accepted 
the school investigates the conditions of 
his home and the character of his former 
associates, and traces his ancestral lines. 
The institution doctor examines him, 
with particular scrutiny as to mental de- 
fectiveness. In this phase of reforma- 
tory method Mr. Oshio thinks Japan is 


ahead of the United States. The feeble- 
minded are immediately changed to 
proper institutions. There are few 


mental defectives, he is sure, in Japan’s 
schools for delinquents. 

Each teacher and officer makes a re- 
port to the superintendent every even- 
ing on the day’s deportment of all those 
in his or her charge. There being no 
marking system, common sense and 
every-day language are used in grading. 
Once a week the officers and teachers 
get together and discuss the different 
inmates. If it is decided that any one 
is ready for discharge, the school asks 
the parents or guardians whether, in their 
‘judgment, the discharged should be re- 
turned to his home, be placed with a re- 
lated family, be sent to another school, 
or be apprenticed to some trade. After 
receiving a recommendation on this point 
the school decides it, and then supervises 
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the discharged inmates until he is twenty- 
one years old. This supervision con- 
sists of requiring a monthly report of 
conduct. Twice a year—at Christmas 
and on the anniversary of the emperor’s 
birthday—all former inmates are invited 
back to attend festivities in their honor. 
To prevent embarrassment on the part 
of the graduates, no publicity is given 
to these occasions. 

Daily life in the school begins with a 
compulsory plunge bath in the morning. 
After this come chapel exercises. Half 
the day, in the case of boys, is given to 
school and half to work. The common 
school branches are all that is ordinarily 


attempted. Work consists of making 
straw hats, laundering, farming, or 
gardening. The last is the chief labor 


indulged in. There is some military dis- 
cipline, but this, says Mr. Oshio, is not 
regarded as important. 

The school supported wholly from 
public sources differs little from the one 
just described. Entrance is secured only 
by an order from the government. In 
searching for comparisons Mr. Oshio 
said that the average reformatory in his 
country is midway between the junior 
republic here and the stricter institution 
of the Elmira type. 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH 
TINY FINGERS 


JOSEPH T. WILLIAMS 


Two women came to King Solomon 
each declaring herself the mother of a 
baby boy. One claimed the other had 
stolen the child in the night and put in 
its place her own infant, which had died. 
The king’s judgment that each child be 
divided with the sword and half given 
to each mother, was, if barbarous, ad- 
mirably effective. But had the wise 
king had the benefit of modern methods 
he would have turned to his file of finger- 
print records of all his subjects from early 
babyhood, and by this means have cor- 
rected mistakes of identity. 
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MAGNIFIED FINGER PRINT IMPRES- 
SIONS OF FOUNDLINGS. 


The one on the left is of a baby 14 days old. 
The pattern is a loop. The other is of a baby 
5 weeks and 6 days old. The pattern is a 
whorl. Each impression shows clearly defined 
ridges, deltas and ridge bifurcations. Wither 
is ample to identify the individual again 
through life. ml 


In the Borough of Manhattan, New 


York, during the year 1911 more than 
one hundred abandoned babies were 
taken to Bellevue Hospital alone to be 
cared for by the public or passed on to 
private charities. In the same year this 
hospital received as maternity cases about 
five hundred women, unmarried as well 
as married. Usually a woman leaves 
the hospital two weeks after her child is 
born. How many of the babies brought 
as foundlings to Bellevue were born in 
this same institution, taken away by the 
mothers and later abandoned, no one can 
tell. Nor can it be known which of 
them were born in the other maternity 
hospitals in New York. Once in a great 
while a foundling baby is recognized by 
the nurses as one of which they already 
liave record, and the mother is thereby 
discovered. But the identification of the 
babies and consequently of the mothers 
can be accomplished in every case and 
by the simplest possible process—finger- 
print the babies. 

Is it possible to finger-print very young 
abies? An experiment just performed 
has shown that the tiny fingers of the 
baby in the earliest days of life af- 
ford well defined impressions. The 
photographed finger-print impressions 
made to accompany this article were 
taken recently in the baby ward at Belle- 
vue Hospital. Baby C., two weeks old, 


‘born in institutions. 


was quite unconcerned in the finger- 
printing process; Baby McD., however, 
who had been in the world five weeks 
and six -days, wailed at the intrusion of 
unexpected guests, but was quieted by 
the assurance that only in the interest of 
science were his impressions wanted. 
All the features which characterize the 
adult finger-print, loops, whorls, and 
arches with clearly defined ridges, deltas, 
terminals, etc., are distinct in the small- 
est baby’s fingers and thumbs.  Finger- 
printing each baby required less than two 
minutes, and all in the ward could have 
been accomplished in an hour or two. 
These impressions can be taken by any- 
one with a little practice. Classification 
and identification require special knowl- 
edge, but are not difficult to learn. Only 
an expert, however, is familiar with the 
thousand ways in which two finger print 
impressions may be distinguished. 

The best results in the identification of 
foundling babies could be obtained if all 
public and charitable hospitals sent to a 
central bureau a record of each mater- 
nity case including finger-print impres- 
sions of the baby with a description of 
the mother. When a baby is found aban- 
doned its finger-print impressions also 
can be takén and sent to the central bu- 
reau. If the abandoned baby was born 
in one of the institutions sharing in the 
bureau, the impressions would be imme- 
diately recognized and the baby and its 
mother identified. 

Not all foundling babies of course are 
If they were the 
finding of the mother and the punishment 
of those implicated in child murder would 
be a much simpler problem than it is. 
One day last week within a few hours 
two discarded babies were found in 
Brooklyn, one wrapped in newspapers 
and thrown into the gutter and the other 
partially buried in an ash heap in a va- 
cant lot. The mother of one of these 
infants was known to have brought it 
there in an automobile. Finger-printing 
the institution babies would have been of 
no avail in the case of this particular 
mother; nevertheless it would-be a step 
in the direction of checking a flagrant 
kind of criminality, 
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FIGHTING CHILD LABOR 
IN THREE STATES 


A. J. McCKELWAY 


The Uniform Child Labor Law, adopt- 
ed last summer by the Commission on 
United States Laws and recommended 
to all the states for adoption, embraces, 
in the judgment of the commission, the 
best features of protection for working 
children adopted in any state. This 
year attempts have been made to have 
this law adopted in Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, and Mississippi, and a bill em- 
bracing the same chief provisions is ad- 
vocated in Congress forthe District of 
Columbia. The bill is still pending in 
the Massachusetts legislature. It is 
hoped that the example of Maryland 
and Mississippi will influence the law- 
makers there to pass the measure. At 
one bound Maryland has passed from the 
bottom of the list, so far as the regula- 
tion of child labor is concerned, to the 
top. Her old law had a twelve-year 
age-limit applying to canneries outside 
the city of Baltimore, from June 15 to 
September 15. The new law makes a 
fourteen-year age-limit for nearly all oc- 
cupations, though it allows children of 
twelve years to be employed in canneries, 
stores, places of amusement, and in the 
distribution and transmission of mer- 
chandise and messages. Such children 
must secure vacation permits, the provi- 
sions of which are carefully guarded. 
The new law raises the age-limit for mes- 
senger service at night from 16 to 18, 
falling thus behind New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Ohio. It does not reduce the 
hours for children below the ten-hour 
day. On the other hand, the age-limit 
for newsboys is twelve years, which is 
two years higher than in most. states. 
Otherwise the new law follows the Uni- 
form Child Labor Law with but slight 
modifications, and the appointment of a 
new chief of the bureau of labor statis- 
tics with increased appropriations for the 
bureau augurs well for the enforcement 
of the law. 

To W. H. Maltbie of Baltimore, chair- 
man of the Maryland Child Labor Com- 
mittee and.a member of the House of 
Delegates, is due the chief credit for the 
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passage of this measure. The modifi- 
cations of the Uniform Child Labor Law 
were made by agreement with the em- 
ployers of labor throughout the state or 
to overcome objections of the members 
of the legislature. Mr. Maltbie had 
tentative copies of the bill printed and 
widely circulated, then with consummate 
skill he met the objections where they 
could be overcome and yielded where 
yielding was imperative. I have just 
received a letter from Governor Golds- 
borough announcing that he will sign the 
bill. 

It is worthy of notice that a compul- 
sory school attendance bill was also 
passed by the legislature, a new bas- 
tardy law was enacted, provision was 
made for the care of the feeble-minded 
and the principle of workmen’s compen- 
sation was established. Altogether the 
legislaiure made a record in the way of 
social service legislation. 

Mississippi also had a twelve-year age- 
iimit and it protected children only in 
factories. The National Child Labor 
Committee issued in the fall a pamphlet 
entitled Child Labor in | Mississippi, 
abundantly illustrated with photographs 
showing actual conditions, especially in 
the cotton mills and oyster canneries, and 
containing the reports of its agents as 
wel! as extracts from the recent report 
of the Bureau of Labor on the condition 
of child and woman workers. This pam- 
phlet was given wider circulation by 
means of a weekly press service through- 
out Mississippi. E. N. Clopper took 
charge of the campaign. Following his 
address before the state senate that body 
voted unanimously for the bill, which 
closely followed the Uniform Child La- 
bor Law. In the House an amendment 
was adopted exempting the canneries in 
the country, though not the oyster can- 
neries on the Gulf. As thus amended 
the law was passed. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Clopper was compelled to leave for 
Kentucky where a fight for child labor 
reform was in progress, and during his 
absence the cotton manufacturers’ lobby 
persuaded the House to reconsider its 
action, and to amend the bill by lowering 
the age-limit for boys only from fourteen 
to twelve in the occupations mentioned. 
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Mississippi takes it place with Ohio in 
establishing the eight-hour day for boys 
under sixteen and girls under eighteen 
in all these establishments, and in the 
prohibition of night work for boys under 
sixteen and girls under eighteen. 

Kentucky also established a ten-hour 
work day for women under twenty-one 
in all gainful occupations except domes- 
tic service and nursing, and the law pro- 
vides that no female of any age shall 
work in a laundry, bakery, factory, work- 
shop, store, hotel, restaurant, telephone 
exchange, or telegraph office more than 
ten hours a day. The amendments to 
the child labor law were defeated, but a 
new factory inspection law provides for 
two additional inspectors, both of whom 
shall be women. 

Unfortunately, the Virginia Legisla- 
ture failed to respond to public senti- 
ment. The attempt was made to abol- 
ish the poverty exemption clause of the 
Virginia statute, to amend the law pro- 
hibiting the sale of newspapers for boys 
under ten, to make an age-limit of eigh- 
teen for the night messenger service, and 
a ten-hour day for children under six- 
teen in all the occupations named. The 
measure passed the House by an over- 
whelming majority, but met death in the 
Senate through the unfriendly attitude 
of the Committee on General Laws. 
Hearings on the bill before this commit- 
tee were postponed twice so as to bring 
the report of the committee before the 
Senate in the closing week of the ses- 
sion when a small minority was able 
to prevent action. The committee first 
amended the bill to suit its peculiar ideas 
and then reported the amended bill un- 
favorably. Virginia is again indebted 
to the cotton manufacturers for this com- 
paratively low standard of child labor 
legislation. 

The new bill scarcely touched the em- 
ployment of children in factories, simply 


providing that the permits for children 
between twelve and fourteen should be 
issued by the judge instead of by the 
magistrate. Yet these manufacturers 
employed a lawyer from Lynchburg, 
who took up most of his speaking time in 
extolling the virtues of his employers. 
A cotton manufacturer from Danville 
continued at greater length in the same 
vein. The only point he made against 
the bill was that on Saturdays his em- 
ployes went to work at six-thirty instead 
of seven o’clock in the morning, as was 
provided for in the bill. The cotton 
manufacturers have thus virtually put 
themselves in the position of opposing 
any advance to child labor legislation in 
Virginia whether it affects them or not. 
It seems to me, in view of the recent re- 
port of the tariff board concerning the 
wages paid in the cotton mill industry 
as compared to those paid abroad, and 
the information that no protection is 
needed to equalize the cost of production 
at home and abroad, that the cotton man- 
ufacturers not only of Virginia but all 
other states which have so uniformly re- 
sented attempts to give protection to 
children are in poor position to be peti- 
tioning Congress for the continuance of 
a protective tariff for themselves. At 
the very moment that the Danville man- 
ufacturer was making his dreary har- 
angue concerning the benefits of the cot- 
ton mills to the poor people of the rural 
districts, I was shown a letter from Dan- 
ville giving the names of several people 
whom he had discharged because they 
had attempted to form a labor union. — 

The Virginia legislature did pass a ten- 
hour law extending its benefits to a few 
other occupations, but an amendment 
was made in the Senate exempting laun- 
dries. The legislature also passed a 
good birth registration bill and made an 
initial appropriation for an institution for 
the feeble-minded. 
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GOVERNMENT BULLETIN BOARD 
FLORENCE BOLTON 


Talk of the referendum, the recall, and of 
rule by the people makes pertinent this ques- 
tion: What opportunity has the ordinary cit- 
izen to get into touch with the men whom he 
has helped to put into office, or of knowing 
anything of their efficiency? The American 
citizen commonly feels little personal respon- 
sibility in the matter of public service. Usually 
he is only aroused when something calls forth 
general indignation, or when some special sub- 
ject is worked up to the proportions of a sen- 
sation by the newspapers or party orators. 
The newspaper is the only general source of 
political information and great areas of this 
country are under the influence of sensational, 
biased journalism. The wide circulation of 
excellent magazines does much to develop in- 
terest in good government, but they cannot 
deal with local problems. 

As a rule in state or town the holders of 
offices, below those of governor and mayor, 
are nameless to most citizens. There is gen- 
eral ignorance as to the duties of various 
offices. Is there no way to meet and over- 
come this ignorance? 

There are two government institutions in 
community—the postoffice and the 


every 
In each of these there is un- 


school house. 
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used wall-space. Could not the government 
use some of this space to advantage in bring- 
ing the people into closer touch with the work 
that it is trying to do for their benefit? Why 
should not school. children absorb from a 
government bulletin board hanging in the 
hall-way, the knowledge that there is a health 
officer, a city attorney, etc, and what they 
do? Through the children the school has a 
marked influence on the home, especially in 
the case of foreigners. Parents are keenly 
alive to everything that the children bring 
into the home from their school environment. 
Now that school houses have become in some 
places active social centers, the school has 
an even wider sphere of influence than ever 
before. Bes 

In country towns the postoffice is a proverb- 
ial lounging place, and “mail time” draws long 
lines of waiting people, who might be less 
profitably employed than in letting their eyes 
wander over a government bulletin board. In 
the city the postoffice is not so frequently vis- 
ited, but the main office and the sub-stations 
in each important district would make centers 
easy of access, which would very soon be de- 
pended upon for the sort of information that 
such a bulletin board might furnish. The 
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Public Library would also be an appropriate 
place to spread such knowledge. 

Acquaintance with the name of a public 
servant, or a knowledge ever so slight of an 
office and its duties, develops interest in that 
office and in the person who fills it. The in- 
terest is doubled if each citizen feels that he 
must help develop the efficiency of the office. 
One obstacle which prevents Americans from 
getting the admirable public service found in 
England is our innate objection to making a 
fuss which will make us disliked. Let me give 
2 homely example. 

In a town of 5,000 inhabitants there had 
been irregularities in the postoffiice for some 
time. Parcels and letters disappeared, caus- 
ing annoyance even where the money loss 
was small. A new comer who lost two pack- 
ages was astonished to find that the trouble 
had been going on so long that a tradition 
had grown up to the effect that “it was just 
as well not to send, nor have sent, through 
this office, anything that one cared about.” 
Complaint at the postoffice had been futile. 
Yet people were scornful of the pettiness of 
this man, for writing to Washington on a 
matter so trifling. Experience had taught 
this citizen that a letter to headquarters 
quickly righted the wrong without working 
harm to any one who did not deserve it. No 
one else seemed to know to whom to turn 
for a remedy, nor to conser that it was his 
business to set the postoffice straight. 
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Often we hear remarks such as these: 
“Our breakfast cream was sweet this morn- 
ing, but perfectly solid, what do you suppose 
was the matter with it? Was it safe to eat? 
Do you know anything about the dairy?” Or 
a neighbor says: “Every now and then we 
get a bottle of milk that is ropy or. stringy, 
and we have changed dairies several times. 


We don’t know what to do about it.” It~ 


surely would not be difficult for the milk 
commission or the health officer to answer 
these questions, and tell the inquirers what 
to do, and set the dairies straight. If only a 
simple connection could be set up between 
questioners and public servants, townspeople 
would soon wake up to their duty and re- 
sponsibility; office-holders would know that 
their work was watched and supported and 
the dairies would wake up to the fact that 
communities were demanding better milk. 
There is already an awakening, but as yet 
the gap between the people and the public 
servant is too wide. - 

Undoubtedly such a Bulletin Board as we 
have suggested would lose interest if the 
same dusty statements remained by the year. 
It would have to be a live thing, an organ 
of communication between the government 
and the people, planned to bring them into 
closer touch with each other. There might 
be such announcements as these: first, the 
names of local officers, their duties and their 
place of office; second, the names of those 
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state officers whose work more intimately 
touches local needs, such as the chairman or 
secretary of the state board of health, and 
the secretary of the state horticultural society; 
third, a few names of those offices at Wash- 
ington which would have special significance 
for a given district or community, such as 
the Department of Agriculture, with a state- 
ment.of what they stand for. In each case 
should .be given the name and address of the 
person in the department to whom communi- 
cations should be sent. Below these more 
permanent notices, there might be a free 
space for posting notices of local interest, to 
be changed from time to time: Here the 
health officer of the town might have a chart 
showing the relation of vaccination to the 
death rate in small pox, or the name of the 
dairy that had lately come up to the standard. 
The farmers’ association could announce its 
next meeting and its program, or post the 
latest government recipe for the destruction 
of some pest. The state pure food laboratory 
might have its placard warning people against 
the use of headache powders, or an announce- 
ment of its willingness to test doubtful foods 
or medicines. The state dairymen’s associa- 
tion could post the latest bulletin on bovine 
tuberculosis or the success of pasteurized but- 
ter, and here also might be placed the latest 
list of bulletins from the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

In the development of this plan many ques- 
tions are bound to arise. First and most im- 
portant is, Under what federal department 
would its administration come? Could the 
postmaster general be empowered to establish 
such a system of bulletin boards? There is 
also the question as to who should be deputed 
to do the collecting, sorting, tabulating, and 
changing of the announcements relating to 
more or less local matters. Could the post- 
_ master have this added to his duties, or should 
there not be appointed in every state a special 
agent, primarily interested in the education 
of the people and in economic problems, with 
a training calculated to help him appraise 
the comparative importance of the various 
welfare movements going on about him and 
asking for representatiion. For there are 
many more or less private associations which 
are doing work so closely connected with pub- 
lic welfare, that they can only: be considered 
as assisting the government. Among these 
are the state dairymen’s association, the play- 
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ground association (which has already in 
some places become a municipal institution), 
and the farmers’ association. All would 
have just ground for asking to have certain 
matters published in this way. 

It is by meeting the intimate daily needs of 
the people, by answering their questions, and 
helping to solve their problems, that the gov- 
ernment can most quickly educate them, and 
give them a sense of a “government for the 
people”! With education and an apprecia- 
tion of what the government is trying to do, 
will come a better co-operation between the 
people and their public officers, the election 
of proper public servants and ultimately a 
nearer approach to a “government by the 
people.” 


SALARIES AND PROMOTION 
LEONHARD FELIX FULD 


Examiner Municipal Civil Service Commission, 
New York 


[Though this article on Salaries and Promotion 
explains the efficiency record system installed by a 
New York corporation, the speciatist mentioned in 
it to whom they turned for help in formulating the 
plan was Dr. Fuld of the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission. 

As the “Municipal Journal and Engineer’ pointed 
out, referring to the circular of instructions pre- 
pared for carrying out the scheme, the system, with 
perhaps slight changes, is equally applicable to the 
municipal departments in our larger cities. 

Charter changes would often be necessary to 
make it possible to increase annually the salaries 
of clerks and other employes, but that principle is 
applied quite generally in the case of teachers 
policemen, and firemen. Municipal employes would 
have one protection which apparently is not 
guaranteed them in this system. They cannot 
usually under civil service rules be discharged for 
inefficiency. without being given a chance to be 
heard in their own defense.) 


“When I was a young man, I received $5 
for $500 worth of work, and now I receive 
$500 for $5 worth of work,” said a prominent 
New York lawyer recently. Co-relation be- 
tween the value of the service rendered and 
the compensation paid is seldom carefully or 
well adjusted. This leads frequently to dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the employes, and 
to positive injury on the part of the employ- 
er. Dissatisfied employes do not perform 


their duties as efficiently as those who are 


contented and ambitious. The employer also 
loses the services of trained and experienced 
employes who become dissatisfied. 

To remedy this condition, a New York cor- 
poration recently appointed a committee on 
salaries and promotion, consisting of superior 
executive officers, which made a study of this 
subject with the assistance of a specialist. The 
committee began its work by ‘collecting on 
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cards a complete record of each employe. 
This included the date of his appointment 
and of each promotion. Every increase of 
salary and its amount was noted. The cards 
contained, also, a full descriptive account of 
the nature of the duties performed by each 
worker and a brief statement by his immedi- 
ate superior regarding the character and qual- 
ity of his work. This committee next pro- 
vided for a system of efficiency records. Effi- 
ciency record systems commonly fail to be 
of distinct value because of one or more 
common defects. Often they are prepared 
too frequently. Other systems attempt to 
grade the employes on a percentage scale. 
Sometimes there is lack of uniformity be- 
tween the different rating officers. In other 
cases no attempt is made to control the power 
of the rating officers. The committee tried 
to overcome each of these weaknesses. It 
provided for efficiency reports every three 
months by the superior officer most closely 
in touch with the work of the subordinate. 
On each report the employes are to be divid- 
ed ‘into three classes: those whose work has 
been satisfactory, those who have failed to 
give satisfaction, and those whose service has 
been distinguished for its excellence. In the 
last two cases, unless definite and specific rea- 
sons for the opinion expressed are given, they 
are disregarded. 

These quarterly reports are considered by 
the committee on salaries and promotion, and 
the employes are rated in accordance with 
them. The satisfactory employes are graded 
B, the unsatisfactory C, and the specially mer- 
itorious employes A. The promotion com- 
mittee reserves the right to disregard any 
recommendation for an A or a C rating if it 
believes the reasons given are insufficient. 
Employes who are rated C are notified that 
if their services are reported unsatisfactory a 
second time they will be dismissed. The 
corporation gives automatic increases in sal- 
aries to employes who earn an A four con- 
secutive times. Employes are limited to 
ten automatic increases in any one position. 

The work of the committee seems to have 
a beneficial effect upon the personnel of the 
corporation. The descriptive quarterly re- 
ports give the executive officers valuable in- 
formation regarding the services performed 
by the employes. The officers were aston- 
ished at some of the reports of unsatisfac- 
tory service and of specially meritorious work. 
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Those who were reported as notoriously un- 
fil were promptly dismissed and equally 
prompt action was taken to promote those 
specially recommended. The automatic an- 
nual salary increases of Io per cent for spe- 
cially meritorious employes has proved to be 
a desirable incentive for good work, and the 
letters of warning addressed to unsatisfac- 
tory employes have had an equally good re- 
sult in checking and correcting careless and 
indifferent habits. 


WISCONSIN STUDIES HER SCHOOLS 


Field work for the training of men for 

public business is being tested in Wisconsin, 
where a thorough-going study is now being 
made of the public school system, particularly 
the rural schools and those of smaller cities. 
The men who are being trained are measur- 
ing the indoor and outdoor accommodations 
of rural schools, methods of ventilation, time 
given to different subjects, regularity of at- 
tendance, success in promotion, etc. 
_ From the stand-point of tax-payer and pupil 
they are comparing results in sections where 
a number of school districts combine to sup- 
port one central graded school with other 
districts where a number of ungraded small 
schools are still being maintained. The 
nature of’ school supervision given by county 
superintendents of rural schools, the way in 
which the State Labor Board enforces com- 
pulsory attendance, and how teachers are 
trained in the normal schools are some other 
questions which are being studied and 
threshed out by students of the National 
Training School for Public Service established 
through the interest of Mrs. Harriman in 
co-operation with the State Board of Public 
Affairs. This board was constituted by the 
last legislature with sweeping powers to sub- 
poena witnesses and records and to investi- 
gate every official body which spends public 
money in Wisconsin. 

Dre Eo CeeHiliottmin charcesotethem Unica 
versity of Wisconsin’s work in school admin- 
istration, has detailed a number of men to 
devote their time to this joint inquiry. Wil- 
liam H. Allen of New York, director of the 
National Training School for Public Service, 
has arranged to send three men, two of whom 
were formerly city superintendents of schools, 
to start this study of the public school sys- 
tem. Dr. Allen has said that the Wisconsin 
field is a particularly favorable one in which 
to prepare men by field analysis, for the fol- 
lowing reasons : 

“The school study is part of a general 
study of every manner of administrative prob- 
lem, involving the smallest as well as the 
largest public bodies in the state; a state- 
wide demand for information means a state- 
wide interest in results; the men must deal 
with the country school, the city schools, the 
normal school, industrial training, agricul- 
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tural training, county supervision, state su- 
pervision, and the relation of the public 
schools to the university; something is going 
to be done about it right away for the bene- 
fit of the whole state. The opportunity is so 
obvious, the responsibility so immediate, and 
the co-operating forces so many that more 
quickly than any other field we know it would 
give varied experiences and varied tests which 
men in training need. Then, too, it empha- 
sizes the underlying theory of the training 
school that its instruction should be through 
doing things that need to be done.” 


JOTTINGS 


“JAY WALKING” 


Kansas City has decided that as a city 
grows it is very evident that all traffic on foot 
as well as on wheels must be controlled. It 
believes that the “jay walker” is a menace to 
traffic in a busy city and will not permit him 
to stray all over a street on which the move- 
ment of vehicles is strictly regulated and so 
increase the danger of accidents, nor will it 
allow him to cut corners. 

The Kansas City Star says of the new or- 
dinance: “It is not so bad for Kansas City 
to be setting the pace in such matters. In- 
cidentally, the police force, which is enforcing 
the ordinance with vigor and discretion, de- 
serves a large share of the credit for usher- 
ing in the new regime of orderly traffic.” 


SURVEY OF CITY’S FUN 


To furnish San Francisco definite, compre- 
hensive, and co-ordinated knowledge of the 
provision now made by public, semi-public, and 
private institutions for the recreation of young 
and old of both sexes at all times, the Com- 
monwealth Club of California has appropriated 
funds for a complete survey of the Golden 
City’s recreational facilities. This club, com- 
posed of business and professional men, has 
conducted social and civic investigations which 
have won for it a reputation throughout the 
country. Wise action on the part of citizens 
in providing for social centers, playgrounds, 
and the wider use of the school plant depends, 
in the opinion of this club, upon accurate 
knowledge of conditions. Those planning the 
survey expect to make it wider in scope than 
any which has yet been conducted. It will not 
be limited to any phase of the problem such 
as commercial amusements to which so much 
attention has been devoted in many cities, but 
will include a study of saloons, motion pic- 
tures, dance halls, skating rinks, schools, play- 
grounds, ball grounds, baths, aquatic parks 
and concerts. 

The Commonwealth Club will have assist- 
ance in this work from the Pacific Coast office 
of the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America and intends to work in co-opera- 
tion with the Associated Charities, the Juve- 
nile Court and other institutions and organi- 
zations immediately interested in the subject. 
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The report is to be well illustrated with pic- 
tures, charts, and diagrams. It is hoped that 
through this report a municipal appropriation 
will be obtained to carry out the work more 
intensively. 


CITY PLANNING CONFERENCE 


Several hundred engineers and architects 
and others interested in city planning will 
meet in Boston late in May to discuss the 
progress of city planning, how to finance city 
planning, studies in the planning of specific 
areas, the German principle of “Zones” or 
differential building districts, and various as- 
pects of the transit problem. These are the 
subjects which the executive committee has 
selected for consideration at the Fourth 
National Conference on City Planning, the 
exact date of which has not yet been fixed. 
In order to save the program from being too 
stereotyped at least one session is to be de- 
voted to unclassified questions proposed by 
members of the conference and others inter- 
ested in the subject. Activity in city plan- 
ning in the United States has but just started. 
In the last two years eight cities have ap- 
pointed city planning commissions, making 
a total of ten in the United States. Keeping 
pace with this growing interest, the member- 
ship of the National Conference on City Plan-- 
ning between I9I10 and IQII increased over 
threefold, and the exective committee expect 
a still greater attendance this year. 


WHERE “WHITE WINGS” STAY WHITE 


Garbage in the city of Denver is removed 
from the premises of citizens without cost to 
them or to the city, through a contract made 
by the municipal authorities with the Hog 
Growers’ Association. Employes of this as- 
sociation at regular intervals make the rounds 
e the city and collect about I00 tons per 

ay. 

In the business section sanitary rubbish cans 
are placed on every block. Each stands thirty- 
six inches high, and has sides nineteen inches 
wide. Within the can is a large sack fastened 
to hooks directly under a removable top, so 
arranged that when the top is down and locked 
the sack cannot be taken out. The removable 
top is really a cover chute through which the 
waste passes to the receptacle sack within. 
Perforations in the bottom of the sack per- 
mit the escape of moisture and this, together 
with the free circulation of air through the 
can which has an open bottom, keeps the con- 
tents as nearly dry as possible. 

“A great point in favor of the sanitary 
can,” as pointed out in the Dallas News, “lies 
in the removal of its contents. The top is 
taken off, the sack or pouch lifted from the 
hooks supporting it, the draw-string at the 
top pulled, thus closing the mouth, and the 
whole is thrown upon the wagon which bears 
the rubbish away. There is no_ possibility 
that the contents may be blown through the 
streets, thus undoing the. work. of the can,. and 
the man in charge of the wagon may do his 
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work in trim uniform, or even in a dress 
suit.” 


THE LOAN OF HONOR 


A decidedly novel form of charity and per- 
haps the strangest of the many practical ex- 
periments in the world-wide war against 
“loan sharks” is described in a report from 
the American consul at Lyons, France. A 
society called the Loan of Honor has ex- 
isted for several years for the purpose of 
lending small sums to clerks, operatives, and 
others in need who are unable to give security 
of any kind. Sums ranging from $6 to $60 
are lent to borrowers promising on their word 
of honor to return the amount loaned within 
a certain time. 

Loans are not made indiscriminately but 
only after the borrower has been interrogated, 
and investigation made as to the merits of 
each seemingly favorable case. Since its estab- 
lishment, as a result of the care and judgment 
used, the society has lost only about $200 in 
loans that were not repaid. 

During the last fiscal year 384 persons were 
aided, comprising clerks, small trades people, 
teachers, mill hands, mechanics, etc., and sixty- 
eight women occupying humble positions. 
Some of the causes for the applications are 
stated to be: Sickness 119, lack of work eighty- 
three, debts eighty-four, starting housekeeping 
twenty-seven. All but twenty-seven of those 
granted loans were married people. 

Recognized as a public benefit the society 
has small subventions from the city and de- 
partmental governments to eke out its receipts 
from the dues of members, occasional private 
donations, and. an annual bazar. Oddly 
enough the consul’s report does not say 
whether interest is charged on the loans but 
it leads one to infer that it is not. 


100,000 ROSE SLIPS FOR TACOMA 


Commissioned by the Tacoma Evening 
News and the Morning Ledger to be at the 
beck and call of improvement clubs, school 
principals, and home builders, for three days 
each week E. R. Roberts, landscape artist, has 
been able to start several city beautiful move- 
ments of promise in the Puget Sound city. 
Through Mr. Roberts’ articles in these news- 
papers, both of which are owned by S. A. 
Perkins, and through his personal co-opera- 
tion with the Tacoma Rose Society, 100,000 
rose slips were gathered for free distribution 
by the newspapers in March. 

Mr. Roberts not only gives his services to 
improvement clubs and other societies de- 
voted to the up-building of the community, 
but prepares plans for the beautification of the 
grounds around school houses and other pub- 
lic buildings. He even gives advice and as- 
sistance in the laying out of parking strips and 
the grounds about private residences. Hun- 
dreds of school children have volunteered to 
furnish plants for school grounds, and a great 
many have undertaken home gardening as a 
result of the zeal aroused. 

When the newspapers established this novel 


—Courtesy of American City- 


A MINNEAPOLIS GARDENER. 


department they believed there was consid- 
erable demand for it. The expectation has. 
been realized, for on each of the days that 
Mr. Roberts is in his office, he has been un- 
able to keep up with the demand for infor- 
mation. 


HOUSE CLEANING IN BRIDGEPORT 


Bridgeport, which passed the 100,000 mark 
in population in 1910, is charged with contin- 
uing to conduct its affairs along lines laid 
down a generation ago when the city was. 
small. The present administration aims to: 
put the business of the city upon a more mod- 
ern basis. As first steps a Board of Contract 
and Supply has been established to take 
charge of the purchase and distribution of 
supplies for all city departments. A Com- 
mittee of Audit has also been appointed with 
full power to investigate, and charged with 
responsibility for the installation of a uniform: 


_ system of accounts. For this purpose $20,000: 


has been appropriated and the work has been: 
assigned to Peter White, consulting account- 
ant of the Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency 
and of the Milwaukee Bureau of Economy and 
Efficiency. 

The scope of the work to be undertaken 
under the direction of the Committee of Audit, 
which consists of John Taylor, W. P. Allen 
and J. H. Breen, is “to investigate and ex- 
amine into the whole financial system of the 
city to the end that a uniform system of 
audit and account for the financial affairs of 
the city may be provided.” 


April 20, 1912., 


HEALTH 


EXAMINATION OF EMPLOYES FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


THEODORE B. SACHS, M. D. 
CHICAGO TUBERCULOSIS INSTITUTE 


The gradually growing appreciation of 
health as the greatest asset of the worker 
points to the ultimate adoption by all indus- 
trial concerns of the policy of periodic med- 
ical examinations of employes, financed 
either by the employer, employes’ associations, 
the state, or all three combined. At the pres- 
ent time, provision for examination of em- 
ployes is in existence in comparatively few 
establishments and this is either limited to 
cases of sudden illness or accident or is one 
of the conditions of admission to employes’ 
benefit associations which generally include 
only a part of the working force. 

It is a matter of common experience that in 
the majority of working places at present little 
or no cognizance is taken of cases of tuber- 
culosis until they are far beyond the curable 
stage. The plan of examination of employes 
for tuberculosis, previously described in THE 
Survey,’ is recommended for adoption, first, 
because of the economy of its administration 
(as compared with the cost of periodic ex- 
aminations of the entire force), and hence 
greater possibility of its general acceptance; 
second, because the operation of this plan 
draws the attention of the employer, superin- 
tendent or foreman to the health of individ- 
ual workers, thus tending to greater solidarity 
of interests and hence greater efficiency of the 
entire force. 

Since the submission of this plan to the 
Chicago Tuberculosis Institute a year ago, a 
systematic campaign for its adoption by in- 
dustrial concerns in this city, has been car- 
ried on by the Committee on Factories of the 
Institute. At present the plan is in operation 
in shops and offices of the International Har- 
vester Company, Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany and the Chicago Telephone Company, 
and it has just been adopted also by Swift & 
Company. The firm of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company have for some time given special 
attention to tuberculosis in their examination 
of employes. 


1A preliminary article on this subject by Dr. 
Sachs ae published in TH SURVEY, October 21, 


1911. 
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The campaign among employers is being 
continued and the prospects are bright for a 
more universal co-operation from them. 


The details of the plan are as follows: 


First, provision for a physician to examine 
all suspicious cases. In places with establish- 
ed medical service, this task may be assigned 
to the physician on the staff of the firm. In 
large establishments a special “tuberculosis” 
examining physician may be necessary. In 
either case, possession of special experience in 
oe diagnosis of tuberculosis is highly desir- 
able. 

Duties of the physician include: examina- 
tion and diagnosis of cases; disposition of 
those found tuberculous; instruction of the 
sick in the essentials of treatment and of the 
“predisposed” in right living and in measures 
tending to increase the general resistance; 
frequent noon or evening talks to the entire 
working force on maintenance of health and 
prevention of disease. 

The hours of work of the physician are de- 
termined by the extent of the problem; one, 
two or more afternoons a week; or a regular 
daily service. Compensation should be grad- 
uated according to the amount of work and 
the individual qualifications. 


Second, a trained nurse to assist the phy- 
sician, Duties: to assist the physician during 
clinic hours; to visit and study the homes and 
living conditions of employes pronounced 
“tuberculous” or “predisposed”; to instruct in 
the fundamentals of right living and in the 
methods of care and prevention, by actual 
demonstration in the employe’s home; to gather 
in each individual case information essential 
to its right solution: 

Compensation should be that of a visiting 
tuberculosis nurse, regulated by the responsi- 
bilities of the position and individual qualifi- 
cations. 


Third, classes of cases to be examined. At 
a conference between the superintendent, the 
physician, and the nurse it is agreed that the 
working force is to be watched for the fol- 
lowing classes of cases: 


(a) employes in whom diagnosis of tuber- 
culosis was previously made; 


(b) employes whose poor general condition 
(malnutrition, anaemia, or weakness), 
in connection with other suspicious 
symptoms, suggests the possible pres- 
ence of the disease; 
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(c) employes with histories 
of protracted (or recur- 
ring) cough and expec- 
toration; 


(d) employes in whose fam- 
ilies or homes a case of 
tuberculosis exists or in 
which a death from 


GROUPS OF WORKERS 


tuberculosis occurred. 


In large establishments, a 


circular letter may be sent, 


previous to the conference, to 


all superintendents or fore- 


men, calling attention to the 


above-mentioned classes of 


cases and explaining the ob- 


ject and scope of the proposed 


examinations. 


Fourth, a tuberculosis clinic. 


With the compilation of a list 


of suspicious cases, a tubercu- 
losis clinic is established on 


the premises of the firm, in 


which all such cases are sub- 


jected to thorough medical ex- 
amination, and classified: (a) 


according to diagnosis,—‘tu- ' 
berculous’ or “non-tubercu- 
lous.” “active” or “non-active,” 
“open” or “closed”; (b) ac- 


ding to necessity for change CONDON REMEDY 
COECHS SOS a : 2 Group I. ‘Open’—Commu- Periodic Medical Hxamina- 
of occupation or discontinuance nicable Cases. one: 
of work; (c) according to Tuberculous. 
need of hospital, sanatorium or Group Il. Disease—Active, Right Conditions for Entire 


home treatment. 

The solution of each case is 
considered after a full analy- 
sis of all its medical and social 


aspects. : 
At times some _ difficulty 
may be encountered in per- 


suading individuals to under- 
go the examination, but diplo- 


Progressive. 
Tuberculous, 


Group III. Disease—Inac- 
tive. 

Tuberculous, 

Group IV. Workers’ with 


Low Resistance. 


Group V. Workers in Aver- 
age Health. 


Working Force. 


Education of All in Right 
Living. 
Hospital and Sanatorium 


Treatment for Groups I, iI 
and part of III. 


macy and kindness will usually 
overcome that obstacle. 
Besides serving as a diag- 


RESULT 


HIGHER STANDARD of HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY 


nostic station, the clinic main- 
tains continuous supervision 
over (a) employes classed as 
“predisposed,’ (b) employes 
returned to work, with the 
disease “apparently cured” or “arrested” by 
institutional or home treatment, (c) employes 
taking “home treatment” and assigned to the 
clinic by the employer. 


Some of the important problems; which will 
usually arise in the course of operation of the 
plan, are as follows: 


The first is the insufficiency and inefficiency 
of the present institutional provision for the 
tuberculous in some of our cities. The num- 
ber of curable cases of tuberculosis in need 
of sanatorium treatment in a community 
generally outnumbers the existing sanatorium 
facilities. In addition to this, the administra- 
tive and medical standard of most of our 
hospitals for advanced cases is such as not to 
appeal to the average workman unless driven 


DIAGRAM BY DR. SACHS ILLUSTRATING THE TUBDER- 
CULOSIS PROBLEM IN A WORKING PLACR. 


there, as a last resort, by the utter hopeless- 
ness of his condition or by absolute destitu- 
tion. This situation, unavoidably results in 
the continuous infection of homes by a large 
number of tuberculous cases where institution- 
al care would have best safeguarded the in- 
terests of the patient and his family. It is 
hoped, therefore, that, with the gradual reali- 
zation on the part of the employers of the 
extent and importance of the tuberculosis 
problem, their influence will be exerted in 
favor of more comprehensive and more effi- 
cient institutional care of the tuberculous. 


Second, the lack or insufficiency of financial 
provision for employes in case of illness, may . 
be encountered. Excepting provision through 
membership in an employes’ benefit associa- 
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tion found in a small number of concerns, or 
« policy in an industrial insurance company, 
the average employe is generally thrown on 
his own resources in case of illness. The at- 
titude of some industrial establishments has 
been very liberal in supplying funds for the 
care of their employes in sanatoria and hos- 
pitals and even for the maintenance of the 
families during the illness of the wage-earn- 
ers. The interests of the employes as well as 
of the employer demand, however, the further 
development and extension of the principle of 
workmen’s sickness and disability insurance, 
which is only partially realized at present in 
the employes’ benefit associations. 

A system of examination for tuberculosis, 
efficiently operated in a working place, will 
tend to materially reduce the financial burden 
imposed at present on a workman.and his 
family by delayed diagnosis of the disease, for 
early detection of tuberculosis, made possible 
by a system of periodic examinations, short- 
ens the period of treatment and increases the 
likelihood of “cure” and restoration of the 
working power. 

Third, co-operation with the family phy- 
sician, the city tuberculosis clinics and other 
organizations, in effecting efficient supervision 
and care of cases of tuberculosis among em- 
ployes, if lacking, should have attention. 

Under the present conditions length of 
service or other personal considerations de- 
termine the active interest of an employer in 
an employe stricken with tuberculosis. The 
employe may have no resources of his own 
and the weekly allowance supplied by the 
benefit association may be insufficient to carry 
him through the required period of treatment 
and provide for his family during that time. 
Co-operation with other organizations is fre- 
quently necessary in order to effect the right 
kind of an arrangement for the care of the -em- 
ploye and his family. 

As previously stated, diagnosis of all sus- 
picious cases in a working place is of great 
importance to the employe and employer. A 
satisfactory arrangement by which the family 
physician of the employe may co-operate with 
the firm in this respect should be put into 
operation. If an employe is able to pay for 
medical care, a notice of his illness should be 
sent, with his permission, to his family phy- 
sician. 

Abuse of-medical charity should be avoided 
in any arrangement made by the firm for the 
care of its tuberculous employes. Under the 
present conditions, however, a large propor- 
tion of working people find themselves, un- 
fortunately, with inadequate means, when con- 
fronted with a chronic disease. This necess- 
itates close co-operation between the tuber- 
culosis clinic in the working place and the 
municipal tuberculosis clinics, as well as with 
tuberculosis associations, in order to assure 
proper supervision and care of all discovered 
cases. 


The question is frequently asked what dis- 
position should be made of the various 
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groups of active and inactive cases of tuber- 
culosis discovered in the course of examina- 
tions. An answer to this question 1s very 
important, as the laity is under the impression 
that sanatorium treatment is the only effective 
solution in all cases of tuberculosis, no mat- 
ter how slight are the suspicious physical signs 
or how inactive is the disease. Such a_pro- 
cedure is of course impossible, with our pres- 
ent limited institutional facilities and, for- 
tunately, is unnecessary under any conditions. 

To make this clear, we shall consider, in a 
general way, the various groups of cases en- 
countered in a working place and suggest a 
policy to be followed in each group: 


1. “Open” cases of tuberculosis (tubercle 
bacilli in the sputum). All stages of the 
disease. Unless under control, this group is a 
prolific source of infection. 

Hospital or sanatorium treatment of the ma- 
jority of cases of this group is the ideal solu- 
tion from every standpoint. Treatment at 
home should never be attempted unless con- 
ditions permit of absolute control of infection. 
While the majority of “open” cases are be- 
yond the incipient stage, “arrest” of the 
process and full or partial restoration of work- 
ing power takes place, with proper treatment, 
in a considerable proportion of this group. 

Discharged hospital or sanatorium patients, 
in possession of sufficient working power, but 
still “carriers” of infection (bacilli in the 
sputum) may be given light outdoor employ- 
ment. Indoor work is permissible in very few 
cases of this kind and then only under the 
condition of perfect control of the infection 
on the part of the worker, in well ventilated 
rooms and not in contact with other employes. 

Consideration of the welfare of the entire 
working force demands detection and control 
of the group of “open” cases, as the first step 
it, any system of medical examination estab- 
lished in a working place. 

2. “Active” cases of tuberculosis, without 
tubercle bacilli in the sputum (“closed”). 
Chiefly incipient, favorable cases (exception: 
a small number of cases reaching the ad- 
vanced stage, without bacilli in the sputum). 
Unless given timely and efficient treatment, 
a large percentage of these cases pass into 
group 1 (become “open,” communicable). 

Sanatorium treatment is the most efficient 
method in dealing with the majority of these 
cases. Home treatment may be attempted in 
surroundings affording all the essentials of 
sanatorium life and with patients possessing 
the necessary power of self control. A large 
percentage of this group recover health and 
working capacity and continue to maintain it 
under proper conditions. 

When “cure” or “arrest” is attained, decis- 
ion as to proper occupation in each individual 
case should be based on a thorough study of 
all its conditions. Arduous labor, insufficient 
night rest, lack of air (day and night) and 
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insufficient nourishment lead to “breakdowns” ; 
but with avoidance of unhealthy occupations 
and proper regulation of home life (plenty of 
rest, air, and food), maintenance of health is 
possible’in the majority of these cases discov- 
ered and treated in the early stages. It is the 
function of the physician and the nurse em- 


ployed by the concern to guide these men and. 


women in the essentials of proper living and 
in the avoidance of all injurious influences. 

While from the standpoint of safety of a 
working force the division of all cases of 
tuberculosis into “open” and “closed” is of 
greatest importance, the chances of recovery 
in the individual case are influenced by other 
factors, equally important, viz.: extent and 
activity of the process, degree of constitutional 
disturbance, general condition, etc. The more 
recent the disease, the smaller its extent and 
the less active the process, the more favorable 
is the prospect of ultimate recovery. Hence 
“early diagnosis’ should be the slogan in all 
examinations for tuberculosis. 


In arranging institutional treatment for 
employes showing signs of “active” tubercu- 
losis (“open” or “closed”) the institutional 
resources of the city are drawn upon and any 
expense connected with treatment in private 
hospitals or sanatoria is borne according to 
conditions, either by the employer, the em- 
ploye, employes’ benefit association, or some 
other organization. 


3. “Inactive” cases of tuberculosis. Signs of 
“healed” lesion revealed by examination; no 
symptoms. A proportion of these cases 
come from tuberculous families. 


4. Workers predisposed to tuberculosis (by 
malnutrition, anaemia, or any debilitating con- 
dition ). 

Cases belonging to the last two groups 
(particularly group 4) form a not inconsider- 
able part of those found in any working force. 
Most effective work can be done among this 
class of employes by the physician and the 
nurse, with the co-operation of the employer. 
Contrary to the method applied to the first 
two groups (cessation of work followed by 
institutional treatment), the majority of em- 
ployes of the last two groups may continue 
to work under certain conditions. Attention 
should be given to the character of work, 
and place of residence of the employe; very 
laborious or dusty trades, for instance, should 
be avoided as well as work in poorly venti- 
lated quarters. Education in right living 
(sufficient amount of rest, air and food, avoid- 
ance of all injurious influences), will tend 
toward improvement of the state of resistance 
in the majority of these cases and is bound 
to reflect itself in the attitude of the entire 
working force toward the problem of health. 

The work of the physician and nurse should 
be to a great extent educational, extending 
beyond the factory, office or store, right to the 
home of the employe, where their. guidance 
should be in the direction of better health 
with the resulting greater efficiency. 


To sum up, the aim of the proposed plan 
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of examination of employes for tuberculosis 
is: first, detection and suppression of sources 
of infection in the working place; second, de- 
tection of cases of the disease in the curable 
stages; third, guidance of all employes pre- 
disposed to the disease and of those who are 
re-employed after having recovered their 
health by sanatorium or home treatment; 
fourth, guidance of all employes in right living 
and methods of prevention. The watchwords 
should be: education, detection, control. The 
hand of the engineer is on the throttle of the 
manufacturing machinery; the hand of the 
physician should be on the health of the work- 
ing force; a higher standard of health means 
greater efficiency. 


PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 
SARA E. PARSONS 


Massachusetts General Hospital 

When a college graduate wishes to prepare 
for social service, medical social service 
especially, would she prefer, if it were possi- 
ble, to take a two or three years’ course 
which combines the necessary theoretical 
foundation and the actual experience with 
physiological and pathological “conditions 
that would enable her to detect and alleviate 
the physical disabilities of those whom she 
would serve, or would she prefer a regular 
nurse’s training, after having had the 
theoretical preparation in a school of philan- 
thropy? The latter would mean a four 
years’ training, probably, but the student 
would have not only the so-called “social 
service field” in which to exercise her tal- 
ents, but many other avenues of usefulness 
would be open to her which are of equal 
value to humanity. The various institution 
and teaching positions in hospitals and train- 
ing schools are extremely necessary, interest- 
ing, and remunerative as well. 

My own feeling is that the college gradu- 
ate who inclines to social service would be 
wise to take the nurse’s training and the 
sociological preparation as well, on account 
of the broader field it would open to her; 
but I want to suggest that if she has a 
positive distaste for the idea of actual nurs- 
ing which is involved in the preparation, 
it seems to me that there might easily be 
created a compromise which would evolve 
a medical social worker who would be 
neither nurse nor social worker as she is 
now known. 
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Personally I know so little of just what, 
in a theoretical course, would be necessary 
for social work that I will only venture to 
guess that a year of theoretical preparation 
outlined by an expert would probably make 
a good foundation. As to the medical pre- 
paration, after talking with nurse social 
workers, and with lay social workers who 
are seeking to augment their usefulness by 
necessary hospital experience, I have con- 
cluded that the schools of philanthropy might 
meet a real need by affiliating with hospitals 
and dispensaries for some such course as 
outlined below. 

Assuming that the college girl has studied 
psychology, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, 
bacteriology, and chemistry, I venture the 
following outline for a medical course: 

Actual nursing in medical and surgical 
wards under close and skilled supervision, 
such a course to be accompanied with prac- 
tical demonstrations of nursing methods and 
bed-side clinics; six months. 

Obstetrical nursing with lectures on pre- 
natal and post-natal care, infant feedings, 
etc.; two months. ; : ; 

Children’s nursing, including orthopedic 
and general illnesses, with lectures on pre- 
disposing conditions, prevention, and care; 
two months. ; : ; 

Dispensary work in connection with eye, 
ear, nose, throat, and skin diseases, with 
course of lectures on causes, prevention, and 
cure of same; two months. ; } 

Dispensary work in connection with a 
tuberculosis clinic, and lectures on the causes, 
prevention, and cure of tuberculosis, home 
visiting included; two months. | 

Dispensary work in connection with a nerve 
clinic, with lectures on cause, prevention, and 
cure of these diseases, visits to homes and 
hospitals; two months. age 

Field work in the way of visiting manu- 
factories, milk stations, settlements, etc., 
lectures on relief agencies, etc.; two months. 

. e 

The course outlined above would cover an 
eighteen months’ period. Added to a year 
of theoretical work the course would cover 
two and one-half years. It would not by any 
means make a trained nurse of the student, 
but it would certainly give a good practical 
knowledge that should enable a social worker 
to get very close to the people whom she 
would help. The six-month course should 
be procured in a medium-sized hospital with 
an active service and ought to be paid for. 
In it the student should learn the worker’s 
relation to the medical profession. 

This little paper is written because so many 
social workers come to the training schools 
seeking an elementary course in nursing— 
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comprehending sometimes vaguely, sometimes 
definitely, how deficient they are in many 
things that are vital for the earnest social 
worker to know—and because nurses who 
have taken up social service work also lament 
their ignorance of sociology, and their in- 
ability to co-operate efficiently with the vari- 
ous relief agencies. 

I am not afraid that any intelligent woman 
who takes such a course as I have outlined 
will usurp the nurse’s rightful position nor 
that she will become a menace to society— 
although others who are eminent in medical 
circles may think so—on account of her super- 
ficial knowledge; the latter is also said of 
nurses. 

At any rate, allowing that if the sugges- 
tion has any merit it should be modified or 
amplified as experience proves necessary or 
as more competent authorities deem wise, I 
give it for what it is worth. If it even pro- 
vokes discussion I shall be satisfied. 


POST-GRADUATE TRAINING FOR RED | 
CROSS NURSES 


JANE A, DELANO 
Chairman National Committee 
Red Cross Nursing Service 

Since the very inception of the Red Cross 
one of its chief functions either in time of 
war or great calamity has been to supply 
nurses for the care of the sick and wounded. 
In some countries, notably Japan, training 
schools for nurses are conducted under the 
auspices of the Red Cross, but in America, 
with our training schools well established, 
graduating yearly a small army of nurses, 
such a procedure has not seemed necessary. 
Knowing, however, that when a sudden need 
arises there is no time for careful selection, 
a little more than a year ago the War Re- 
lief Board appointed a national committee 
whose duty it should be to establish in con- 
nection with the American Red Cross an ade- 
quate nursing service. This committee, co- 
operating with the organizations of nurses 
throughout the country, have selected over 
six hundred representative nurses to serve 
on state and local committees charged with 
the responsibility of investigating the quali- 
fications of nurses desiring to enroll for ser- 
vice under the Red Cross. All appointments 
are sent out by the chairman of the national 
committee in Washington, but they must first 
have the approval of a local committee, thus 
guaranteeing to the Red Cross a carefully 
chosen nursing personnel. 

The president has recently issued a procla- 
mation making the enrolled Red Cross nurses 
the actual nursing reserve for the army in the 
event of war, and they are also available at 
all times for any emergency service. We 
already have on file in Washington the 
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names of 2,600 graduate nurses and are con- 
tinuing to receive an average of over 100 
applications monthly. _ ; 

In order to maintain the interest of en- 
rolled nurses and to give them an _ intelli- 
gent understanding of the work and purpose 
of the Red Cross, a special committee, with 
Mary E. Gladwin as chairman, was recently 
appointed by the national committee to form- 
ulate a plan for their instruction. It seemed 
desirable that a series of papers should be 
written by people actively connected with the 
various departments of the Red Cross, and 
that these papers should be printed and is- 
sued as required for use at assemblages of 
nurses throughout the country. At a_meet- 
ing of the committee held in Washington, 
December 7, 1911, it was agreed that papers 
should be prepared embracing the following 
subjects: 

I. History of Relief and of the Red Cross: 
(a.) Before the Crimea; Florence Night- 
ingale. By Solferino and Jean Henri 
Dunant. 

(b.) The Treaty of Geneva; The Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 
Mabel T. Boardman. 
II. The Red Cross in other Countries. 
Mary BH. Gladwin. 
III. Bee Work during the Spanish-American 
ar. 
Jane A. Delano. 
IV. Military Hospitals and the Red Cross in 
times of War. 
Major Charles Lynch. 
Vv. The Red Cross Nursing Service. 
Mrs. Wm. K. Draper. 
VI. First-Aid Department of the Red Cross. 
Major Charles Lynch. 
VII. The San Francisco Disaster: (a.) the 
Disaster; (b.) Immediate Relief; (c.) 
_ Rehabilitation and Reconstruction. 
VIII. The Italian Earthquake: (a.) the Disaster 
and General Relief Work. 
Ernest P. Bicknell. 
(b.) Relief Work such as Road-making, 
Shoe-making, ete. 
F Katerine B. Davis. 
IX. The Chinese Famine and Plague: (a.) De- 
scription and Causes; (b) Famine 
Camps; (c.) Relief Measures, etc. 
Major-General George W. Davis. 
X. Relief Measures in Time of Floods, Famine, 
Forest Fires, Mine Explosion. 
Ernest P. Bicknell. 
XI. Relief Work for Celebration and Parades. 
Mrs. C. G. Stevenson. 
XII. Notable Medical Achievements of the United 
States Army. 
Major Charles Lynch. 


As stated by the chairman of this special 
committee, it is hoped that these papers may 
serve the following purposes: 

1. To keep alive the interest which already 
exists and to bring to the attention of the 
young graduates the desirability and import- 
ance of being identified with the Red Cross 
Nursing Service. 

2. To be a means of education and prepara- 
tion for future work either in time of peace 
or war. 

3. To give enrolled nurses more knowledge 
of the history, aims, and achievements. of 
the Red Cross, a better understanding of re- 
lief problems in general and of the modern 
humanitarian movements which so closely 
concern nurses. 

4. To furnish a pleasant and useful object 
for bringing enrolled nurses together in lo- 
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calities where it is seldom possible to pro- 
vide military or Red Cross speakers. To give 
to nurses in such places a community of in- 
terests which shall make them more valuable 
to the Red Cross. 


INTERNATIONAL INFANT STUDY 


In a late fall number of Progress, London, 
Jeannette Halford presented a resumé of the 
third international congress for the study and 
prevention of infant mortality, which met in 
Berlin in early autumn. The sittings of the 
congress were divided into four sections. 
“The first section,’ to quote from Miss Hal- 
ford, “was devoted to teaching and training, 
the papers having special reference to the in- 
struction and higher education of doctors in 
hygiene and infantile diseases; the teaching 
and training of midwives in infant care and 
hygiene; the training of nurses and welfare 
workers for institutions, local authorities, 
or private families; and popular in- 
struction in the care and feeding of infants. 
Great stress was laid on the importance of 
including hygiene and infant care in the curri- 
culum of all girls’ schools; but it was pointed 
out that such theoretical teaching in itself 
would be of little use, unless it was supple- 
mented by practical instruction from time to 
time at infant consultations or similar institu- 
tions. 

“For the social as distinct from the medical 
worker in the cause of infant welfare the 
numerous papers on infant welfare work in 
practice, read in the second section of the 
congress, proved the most attractive of the 
four sections. There were in all thirty-eight 
separate papers on the following subjects: 
the care of expectant and lying-in women; 
welfare institutions and nursing propaganda; 
milk depots and their results; day nurseries; 
the care of infants in institutions, hospitals, 
homes, etc.; and infant welfare work in rural 
districts. The question of milk depots aroused 
a lively discussion, in the course of which it 
was made clear that unless they are intimately 
connected with, or indeed simply supplement- 
ary to, infant consultations, they are likely to 
do more harm than good, both by discourag- 
ing breast-feeding and by conducing to over- 
feeding. It was, however, encouraging to 
learn from a Hungarian expert on this ques- 
tion that most satisfactory results had been 
obtained at Budapest in a combined milk depot 
and infant consultation center, which has now 
been at work for ten years. Whereas during 
the first year 200 breast-fed and 200 artificially- 
fed infants were dealt with, nine years later 
the proportions were 850 breast-fed to 100 
bottle babies, the portions of milk distributed 
decreasing similarly from 107,000 to 30,000 in 
a year. It was nevertheless generally con- 
ceded that if milk depots by themselves have 
not proved a great success, they have at any 
rate exercised considerable influence in raising 
the standard of the general milk supply of 
the towns in which they exist. 

“Another very opportune paper in this ex- 
ceptionally hot year was that on the influence 
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of heat on infantile mortality. In this con- 
nection, housing conditions came in for much 
adverse criticism, as indeed they might, more 
particularly in those towns in which huge 
tenement houses, imposing enough externally, 
but showing a lamentable deficiency in light 
and air for rooms facing the inner courtyard, 
are the fashion. Under these circumstances, 
the removal of infants to cooler underground 
rooms or cellars during the hottest part of 
the day was advocated, as was also doing 
away with the greater part of their clothing. 
A point brought out in the discussion was the 
need for less food during hot weather—milk 
should be much more freely diluted with 
water at that time than at others. Another 
practical suggestion was to the effect that at 
the beginning of the summer and at frequent 
intervals all possible means should be em- 
ployed to teach parents how to guard against 
heat dangers. It has been found that oc- 
casional paragraphs in the daily press are much 
more efficacious and more likely to be read 
than leaflets, which are apt to be indiscrimin- 
ately distributed. 

“The third section dealt with legislative and 
administrative measures for the protection of 
infants, including the endowment of mother- 
hood (which has reached an advanced stage 
in Germany), accommodation for and care 
of, syphilitic children, the supply and control 
of milk intended for infants, the treatment of 
foundlings, and guardianship generally, with 
special reference to  illigitimate children. 
Guardianship being considered a matter of in- 
ternational importance, a recommendation was 
adopted to the effect that the governments and 
welfare societies of all countries should create 
and support an international information 
bureau to deal with questions affecting the 
legal position of infants. 

Those who attended the fourth section de- 
voted themselves to statistics, the papers relat- 
ing mainly to the death-rate and birth-rate of 
the various countries, the need of a uniform 
system in the compilation of international 
statistics on infantile mortality, and the sta- 
tistical results of welfare measures. Except 
in Roumania, Bulgaria, and Russia, there has 
been a marked increase throughout Europe in 
the birth-rate during the last thirty years; but 
unfortunately the decline in the infantile 
death-rate has in most cases not kept pace 
with that in the general death-rate. As might 
_be expected, the west of Europe shows up 
better than the east in respect of infantile 
mortality, but Germany comes a good way 
down the list. These two factors, the decrease 
in the birth-rate and a high infantile death- 
rate, led the German government and local 
authorities to take the matter seriously in hand 
within the last few years, so that now most 
of the towns, and Berlin in particular, are well 
equipped with institutions for infant welfare. 

“Infant consultation centers on a strictly 
medical basis are becoming more and more 
recognized in Germany as one of the most 
potent weapons in the fight against infantile 
mortality. Up to 1900 there were only four 
such centers, but the last decade has seen the 
creation of no less than 251, situated in 163 
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different towns. Hamburg heads the list with 
thirty-five centers, then comes Cologne with 
thirteen, Breslau and Berlin with seven each, 
Charlottenburg and Nuremberg with six each, 
while 157 other German towns have from one 
to. five centers. In thirty-seven. towns the 
municipality is responsible for the consulta- 
tions. The other consultations are run by 
various unions of women workers, by infants’ 
homes and hospitals, and, in the case of six, 
by industrial firms, for the benefit of their 
women workers, 

“One other aspect of the work of the con- 
gress must here be briefly referred to—the 
international consolidation of infant welfare 
work. In a report presented to the annual 
general meeting of the International Union 
for the Protection of Child-life, held during 
the course of the congress, of which it was 
the organizer, it was shown that this union is 
now a federation of national unions, many of 
which were formed at the instigation of the 
international body. Germany, Belgium, 
France, Holland, Italy, the United States, 
Bulgaria, Spain, Norway, Denmark, Russia— 
to mention only a few of the more important 
countries—now have flourishing national asso- 
ciations for the study and prevention of in- 
fant mortality. The United Kingdom is con- 
spicuous by its absence from this list, but there 
is reason to believe that the Berlin congress 
will lead in the near future to the formation 
of an active, practical, and homogeneous body, 
representative of all schools of thought, of all 
interests concerned in carrying on infant wel- 
fare work, and of every part of the empire.” 

The fourth international congress is to be 
held at the Hague in 1015. 


LIBRARY ON PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS 


The National Association for the Preven- 
tion of Consumption, London, is engaged in 
forming a library and bureau for the collec- 
tion of data relating to pulmonary tuberculosis 
in all countries. It intends that such infor- 
mation shall be available to the public at 
large. Valuable assistance would be ren- 
dered if health officers, school physicians, and 
superintendents or secretaries of ~ hospitals, 
sanatoria, tuberculosis dispensaries, and open- 
air schools would place the association on 
their mailing lists for annual reports or other 
documents. Books, pamphlets, and reprints 
of articles by physicians and social workers in 
general would also be gladly received. The 
address is 20 Hanover Square, London, W. 


CHEMISTRY AND CONSERVATION 

The International Congress on Applied 
Chemistry will meet September 4-13, 10912, 
the first session to be opened by President 
Taft in Washington, the remaining sessions 
to be held in New York. The discussions 
will cover analytical, organic, and inorganic 
chemistry, all applications of chemistry to 
industry and agriculture, legislation affect- 
ing chemical industry and political economy, 
and conservation of natural resources. Dr. 
William H. Nichols, of New York, is presi- 
dent and Dr. Bernard C. Hesse, 25 Broad 
Street, New York, secretary of the conference. 
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POLICE EFFICIENCY THE FIRST EFFECT OF 


VICE INQUIRIES 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 


The effectof local investigations of the so- 
cial evil upon the discipline and reorganization 
of police departments is already assured and 
country-wide. To this end the report of the 
Chicago Vice Commission is epoch-making. 
Other inquiries preceded it and effected certain 
reforms in local conditions, but this most thor- 
ough investigation and most fearlessly frank 
publicity of actual conditions, some of which 
are to be found and faced everywhere, struck 
so straight at the sources of the evil that more 
initiative and achievement are likely to come 
out of it than from any other attempt to find 
and meet facts. 


CHALLENGE AT PITTSBURGH AND ELSEWHERE 


Everywhere the demand for inquiry into 
local conditions is met by the challenge, “What 
good results has the Chicago investigation ac- 
complished?” At the hearing given by the 
Pittsburgh City Council to the petitioners for 
a vice commission, the first impressions of cer- 
tain councilmen were so typical as to describe 
the attitude of the official and public mind 
which is sure to meet every attempt to face 
facts and improve conditions. One of these 
councilmen, “failed to see any good that re- 
sulted from the vice investigation of Chicago 
which ended with the publication of a big 
book”; was “opposed to being told what we al- 
ready know, that vice in Pittsburgh is not so 
bad as in other large cities, and not as bad 
as it is in some smaller cities’; “doubted 
whether all the commissions that ever existed 
can furnish the police with any information 
that is not already in their possession”; was 
“told that the police had a list of all houses 
that are disorderly and prohibited by law”; so 
concluded that “with this list and six hundred 
policemen and sixty detectives and plain-clothes 
men the city can get all the information it 
wants.” 

So, in declining the requests of certain citi- 
zens and civic organizations, closer to the 
facts than they, the councilmen did what an 
editorial leader described as “an act of good 
judgment.” It congratulates the people of 
Pittsburgh that there is to be “no waste of 
public money in the uncalled-for method” “to 
draw unenviable notoriety to the city.” That 
there is “a plenitude of vice in Pittsburgh is 
not to be denied.” Moreover, “the authori- 
ties are perfectly informed as to the nature 
and distribution of the evil.” Nevertheless, 
“ft is not amiss that the whole foolish propo- 
sition should have died aborning.’ Another 
editorial devotee of “the god of things as 
they are” profoundly asserts the serio-comic 
affirmation that “sensible citizens will be dis- 
posed to object strongly to any such super- 
fluous performance. The existence of vice 
here is conceded. Its exploitation and illus- 
tration are unnecessary.” 
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A protest against allowing stores to open 
on Sundays was immediately heeded, how- 
ever, by Pittsburgh’s City Council. The evi- 
dence adduced by “the purchase of trifling 
articles in stores going full blast at three 
o’clock Sunday afternoon, full of customers 
who were waited upon by clerks in their reg- 
ular every-day aprons,” incited one council- 


-man to address these indignant inquiries to 


the director of police: “Don’t you know what 
is going on in these places Sundays? Aren't 
your policemen instructed to close the stores 
they find open? What are your detectives 
and plain-clothes men for? We have been 
appropriating money for them. I don’t see 
why a citizen should be asked to do this 
work.” Whereupon the aforesaid editorial 
wiseacre gravely asserts, “the decision to en- 
force the sale of other than necessities on 
Sunday also meets with approval. There 
should be no discrimination in making effec- 
tive the statute for Sunday observance.” Con- 
sistency has rarely been crucified on a sharper 
juxtaposition. 

These solemn conclusions as to the futility 
of any intelligent attempt to ascertain the facts 
of actual conditions as a basis for public pol- 
icy were reached in utter disregard of the in- 
formation given respecting the effects of such 
inquiries in Chicago and elsewhere. Singu- 
larly enough, while these facts were thus being 
officially ignored, the “deadly parallel column” 
put in its effective work with public opinion. 
For the report of these discussions in the 
morning’s newspapers was accompanied in the 
very next column by an associated press dis- 
patch summarizing the startling results of fur- 
ther investigations at Chicago in the most 
drastic and revolutionary discipline in the his- 
tory of that city’s police department. 


CHICAGO’S ANSWER IN POLICE TERMS 


The report of the Chicago City Civil Serv- 
ice Commission on the discipline and reorgan- 
ization of the police department follows the 
report of the city’s official Vice Commission, 
with illuminating promptness and definiteness. 
The sequence, of course, is not officially noted. 
For the Vice Commission was appointed by 
and reported to the previous city administra- 
tion of the former republican Mayor Busse; 
and the civil service commission’s investiga- 
tions, police discipline and report on the re- 
organization of the department were undertak- 
en at the request of the present democratic 
Mayor Harrison. The connection between 
the two reports however is not wholly ignored. 
The vice report is referred to by the commis- 
sioners as “that remarkable public document.” 
But more to the point is the fact that the 
order regulating vice issued by former Chief 
of Police, Le Roy T. Steward, while awaiting 
the recommendations of the Vice Commission’s 
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report, was re-issued by Mayor Harrison and 
made the test of police efficiency, by which so 
many officers of all grades were dismissed 
from the force. A comparison of the vice 
commission’s report on “The Social Evil and 
the Police’ and its “Recommendations to 
the Police Department” as well as many other 
points, with the Civil Service Commissioner’s 
report shows how often they intersect while 
being independent in their investigation of 
facts and in reaching conclusions. 

While the credit of authorizing the vice 
investigation is due Mayor Busse, Mayor Har- 
rison deserves the greater credit for the cour- 
age to act on its charges against the police. 
His civil service commissioners indeed refer 
only to the mayor’s initiative, as the origin 
of their effort, and he, in turn, only to the 
charges of police corruption made by the press. 
But there is every reason to trace the investi- 
gation and the discipline of the police to the 
demand for the reform of the department cre- 
ated by the body of authentic facts presented 
to the citizens by the Vice Commission. With- 
out this popular demand, there would have 
been little incentive and less hope for this po- 
litically perilous undertaking. Still less can 
Mayor Busse be imagined to have created the 
Vice Commission without such initiative and 


agitation as the united Protestant ministers, 


gave the proposal. And yet it is admitted, to 
the credit of both of these executives, that 
neither of them was obliged to yield to the 
pressure for reform had they chosen the worse 
part. 

Assured of the mayor’s support, the city 
Civil Service Commission perfected a highly 
original method of procedure. Having learned 
from experience how difficult if not impossi- 
ble it is to convict police officers of conspiracy 
or bribery, upon evidence to be obtained only 
from each other, the commissioners depended 
upon their “department of efficiency” for dis- 
ciplinary use. To this end three things were 
essential: the discovery of specific derelictions, 
the determination of the personal responsi- 
bility for the same,—and a staff of investiga- 
tors whose evidence could be depended upon. 
A staff of ten was found equal to any test, 
after trying fifty men. In less than ten in- 
stances errors were found in the investigation 
of two thousand places, and but very few 
important inaccuracies in five thousand dis- 
tinct reports. 

Three questions sufficed to convict delin- 
quent officers of inefficiency. Had they re- 
ceived the orders from headquarters to sup- 
press gambling and regulate vice? Did they 
know of the violations cited specifically by 
the commissioners? If they did, why -were 
the violations permitted? If they did not 
know, why not? In either event, the charge 
of inefficiency had to be acknowledged, and 
the test worked with the precision of the guil- 
lotine. Three inspectors, five captains, seven 
lieutenants and forty-one plain-clothes men 
were thus arraigned. Of these, three inspec- 
tors, long intrenched in inaccessible security, 
three captains, one sergeant, and six plain- 
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clothes men were discharged; nine plain-clothes 
men were fined, one captain resigned under 
charges and three more without waiting to be 
arraigned. Another inspector had already been 
tried, convicted, imprisoned in the peniten- 
tiary—and pardoned. Among other results 
were the full proof that “a criminal. conspiracy 
existed between certain commanding officers 
and certain gamblers whereby money had been 
paid to secure protection for illegal games of 
chance”; 999 arrests and 248 convictions which 
virtually wiped out public gambling; notwith- 
standing their estimate of 15,000 professional 
prostitutes (the Vice Commission having report- 
ed only 5,000), the commissioners assert, “if 
the police department of the city did its sworn 
duty to enforce the laws of the state of IIli- 
nois and the ordinances of the city of Chicago, 
there could be no open houses of prostitu- 
tion”; “evidence has accumulated showing be- 
yond question that in the sections of the city 
where prostitution prevails, it has been com- 
mercialized, with the police as active agents 
of those in control”; since this investigation 
started, practically all openly disorderly houses 
have been driven off the street car lines, street 
solicitation has been practically stopped, the 
segregated districts on the west and north 
sides of the city have been greatly restricted, 
the inmates having been driven into the south 
side district, or out of the city; outside of the 
south side segregated district, it is claimed 
that vicious dance halls have been so far 
eliminated that not more than ten are now in 
continuous operation; the police are shown to 
have been in collusion with physicians, falsely 
certifying freedom from communicable dis- 
eases; in one month’s time, at a cost not ex- 
ceeding $1,000, the commissioners’ investiga- 
tors broke up in large part the open sale of 
cocaine, opium, and other drugs in violation 
of law, against which the police had made but 
little intelligent or concerted effort, for which 
protection one illicit dealer is known to have 
paid $3,000 per annum; the commissioners 
challenged any man of ordinary experience to 
prove that saloons can be kept open all night 
without the knowledge and tacit consent of 
the police. ; 

In all this work “the commission regrets 
that it is compelled to say that in spite of the 
support given it by the press, it has received 
active help from but few of the so-called re- 
form organizations engaged in moral uplift, 
which naturally would be expected to join in 
an effort to correct police évils and thereby 
to clean up vice conditions in the city of Chi- 
cago.” Leaders in one of these organizations 
appeared in court as character witnesses for 
accused commanding officers and in defense of 
their administration, although. they proved to 
be among the most derelict of those who were 
discharged. The one exception to the “moral 
uplift” organizations thus criticised, which is 
noted by name, is the Juvenile Protective As- 
sociation, for access to whose “very complete 
index of public dance halls” the commission 
gratefully acknowledged its indebtedness. By 
designating these organizations as they did, 
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the commissioners evidently wished to exempt 
from their criticism others organized for 
broader civic purposes, from whose officials 
and members they received all the support it 
was possible to give. From the official and 
authoritative nature of the work undertaken 
by the commission the co-operation which it 
was possible for voluntary organizations to 
give was strictly limited. Moreover, the very 
vigorous and effective way in which the com- 
mission went about its arduous task gave 
the impression that the sources of its informa- 
tion opened by its own investigators were en- 
tirely adequate. The reluctance of citizens 
either to offer evidence or to testify in sup- 
port of complaints anonymously made must 
have been very trying. 

Although the Vice Commission had long 
since disbanded, its members were foremost in 
supporting the civil service officials, both pub- 
licly and privately. When the city council 
delayed its final appropriation to finish the 
investigation of the police department, and its 
continuance seemed to be in doubt, one mem- 
ber of the Vice Commission privately sent word 
to the commissioners through a third party, 
that an unnamed citizen stood ready to fur- 
nish them with all the funds they needed to 
carry on and out their work to the very end. 
In view of the very generous and just credit 
and support thus and in many other ways 
extended to the civil service commissioners, 
their ungenerous and unsupported slight upon 
the vice commission for having “based con- 
clusions, available to the public, upon inade- 
quate information” is to be regretted. This is 
alleged, so far as any citation is concerned, 
only upon the under-estimate of the num- 
ber of prostitutes in the city, which is to the 
credit of the conservative and cautious spirit 
in which the vice inquiry was conducted. That 
the vice commission could not have carried 
further its investigations without the author- 
ity to subpoena witnesses and administer oaths, 
and with less than one-fifth of the funds fur- 
nished the civil service commission, should 
at least have qualified, if not eliminated, the 
invidious comparison which these commis- 
sioners went out of their way to make and 
still further emphasized by their slighting si- 
lence regarding the very real and great public 
service rendered by the inquiry and report 
of the vice commission, which made their own 
investigation possible. Some credit might 
well have been given the Civil Service Reform 
Association for its independent work on the 
development of efficiency tests and for its 
active co-operation. 

But this partisan littleness should in no 
way detract from the very great public service 
rendered by these three civil service commis- 
sioners, H. M. Campbell, J. J. Flynn and Elton 
Lower, Major James Miles, chief examiner of 
the efficiency department, and their attorney, 
William W. Wheelock. During the six months 
through which this most strenuously exacting 
investigation has been unremittingly prose- 
cuted, the three men last named lived together 
at a down-town hotel continuously, scarcely 
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seeing their families, by day or night, except 
for a few hours each week. And they thus 
served the city on very small salaries at sacri- 
ficial rates. Already, however, their distin- 
guished services are both recognized and in 
requisition. For, at the summons of the civil 
service commissioner at Oakland, Cal., they 
have gone to that city to help set up an eff- 
ciency department by the advice which their 
experience and success so well qualify them 
to give. 


REORGANIZATION OF POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Great as are the results thus far achieved 
in Chicago by the disclosure of the wide- 
spread complicity of the police with the crim- 
inal classes and by the discharge of so many 
of the suspected officers, they are rightly re- 
garded by the commissioners themselves as 
temporary and only preliminary to the fur- 
ther and permanent work demanded by the 
situation. Nothing less will prevent an early 
and inevitable recurrence of the same corrup- 
tion than what the commissioners describe as 
“the complete reorganization of the depart- 
ment of police along logical and scientific lines, 
retaining everything of value, remedying ex- 
isting faults and removing the service as far 
as possible from the influence of politics. This 
last demand is made especially significant by 
the assertion and proof of the existence of 
“a bi-partisan political combination, or ring, 
by which the connection between the police 
department and the criminal classes is fos- 
tered and maintained.” 

Half of the civil service commission’s re- 
port is devoted to recommendations and argu- 
ments for the reorganization of the depart- 
ment of police, which have been submitted to 
the mayor and are now pending before the 
city council. The scheme proposed for dis- 
cussion abolishes both the larger districts and 
divisions and retains only the precincts. This 
change has already been made in part by 
the decision of the city council to make fur- 
ther appropriations for the salaries of inspec- 
tors of police. This action abolished the in- 
spectorship and reduced the incumbents of that 
office to captaincies. The staff proposed con- 
sists of a single commissioner of police to be 
the executive head of the department; three 
deputy commissioners, the first to be entrusted 
with the enforcement of the laws and ordi- 
nances, the prevention of crime, the apprehen- 
sion of criminals, the assignment and distri- 
bution of the active force, and the regulation 
of traffic; the second deputy commissioner to 
be charged with maintaining the discipline, 
efficiency, and equipment of the force, togeth- 
et with the care and custody of property and 
expenditures involved; the third deputy com- 
missioner to supervise the police regulation 
of public morals, saloons, dance halls, moving 
pictures and performances, the sale of drugs, 
and the ambulance service. It is recommend- 
ed that the second and third deputy commis- 
sioners be civilians. 

Among the policies recommended are the 
study of secret service methods in other cities 
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and in the federal service to create a detective 
force adequate to the needs of Chicago; as- 
signments to “special duty” to be discontin- 
ued, to the end that every available patrolman 
miay be on a beat; transfers as punishments, or 
at the requests of outside parties to be dis- 
continued ; efficiency to be determined as auto- 
matically as possible; schools of police instruc- 
tion to be established at stations and also in 
one or more of the city’ S$ universities or train- 
ing schools; the revision of the rules regard- 
ing vice and street walking, to provide for a 
graded increase of fine for each offense, elim- 
inating judicial discretion as far as possible; 
a body of women inspectors to be assigned to 
the supervision of dance halls, picture shows, 
and other exhibits, supplementing the service 
of patrolmen “of unquestioned moral charac- 
ter, sober, firm and gentlemanly’; the dis- 
bandment or restriction of the “United Police 
Society” and the prevention of any other or- 
ganization whose influence and tendency are 
to break down department organization and 
efficiency; a card index system to be installed 
in every precinct station, describing as accu- 
rately as possible the haunts, habits, and asso- 
ciates of every known bad character residing 
in or frequenting such precincts. Toward such 
a system, a substantially complete history of 
vice conditions in each precinct has been col- 
lected from the systematic canvass made by 
the investigators, and has been reduced to a 
card index so that the actual situation can be 
seen at a glance, if such a system is kept up 
to date. 

It remains to be seen what immediate action 
and permanent result all this thorough-going, 
and so far effective, work will produce in 
Chicago. In marked contrast with his attitude 
in four previous terms is Mayor Harrison’s 
firm, steadfast, and progressive support of the 
advanced position taken by the civil service 
commission in insisting upon and providing for 
the absolute control and strict repression of 
vice and crime‘by the police. The city coun- 
cil, likewise, will continue to support the ad- 
ministration in reconstructing the police 
system. 


But whatever effects the fundamental work 
of the Chicago Vice Commission and Civil 
Service Commission may achieve in Chicago, 
its influence is being registered, far and wide, 
in other cities throughout the entire country 
and abroad. 

In Pittsburgh, a strong voluntary organiza- 
tion is insisting upon the appointment of a 
vice commission, since the city council re- 
fused to act favorably upon the petition for 
it. The reversal of the long continued policy 
of segregating vice in Minneapolis was ef- 
fected by the deservedly well-known and in- 
fluential report of the Vice Commission pub- 
lished last year. The next most extensive in- 
quiry and report were made by the Research 
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Bureau of the Board of Public Welfare in 
Kansas City, Missouri. By its concise text 
and illuminating tables such facts of the 
vicious population are shown as their marital 
and parental relations, whether they were 
brought up in town or country, whether at 
the time of their first act they were living 
at home or in boarding and rooming houses, 
why they left home, what were their pre- 
vious occupations and wages, what their age 
when they left home at the time of first 
act and at present, the number of years in 
vice, the cause and occasion of entering and 
continuing in a vicious life, their education, 
church relation, and patronage. The recom- 
mendations with which this report concludes 
are selected from the Chicago report. At 
Rochester, N. Y., the policy of the city ad- 
ministration gradually to eliminate the segre- 
gated districts, which has been pursued for 
two years, was summarily completed last sum- 
mer by a raid of the state excise commission- 
ers upon the remaining resorts, for the illegal 
sale of liquor. The mayor assures the city 
that “this movement is not to be confined to 
Hill Street, but will cover the whole city and 
will be aggressively continued as long as such 
places are known to exist.’ The Chief of 
Police has all along claimed the ambition “to 
make Rochester one of the cleanest cities in 
the country.’ Des Moines, Ia., which was 
one of the first of the smaller cities to wipe 
cut its segregated districts and all known dis- 
orderly resorts, refused by an overwhelming 
referendum vote to permit the introduction 
of sex education in the public schools, but by 
the same majority elected the first woman to 
be seated in its board of education, Flora 
Dunlap, head resident of Roadside Settle- 
ment. 


PORTLAND, ORE., IN ADVANCE 

One of the most distinctive, because most 
highly specialized of all these inquiries, was 
that made by the Vice Commission of the City 
of Portland. Its first report rendered last 
January was devoted exclusively to the preva- 
lence of diseases in that city. It is based 
upon consultation with five specialists, a 
questionaire which elicited replies from one- 
third of all the physicians and surgeons, re- 
ports from school superintendents and phy- 
sicians and from public institutions and hos- 
pitals. The data thus authentically and very 
concisely stated, in a little pamphlet of only 
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seven pages, emphasizes the fact that twenty- 
one per cent of all diseases treated by phy- 
sicians is due to vice; that seventy out of 
ene hundred and twenty-eight doctors insist 
that venereal disease be made reportable; 
that there is no legal protection of the public 
from infection. As in the judgment of the 
commission the time is not ripe to advise the 
official report of all such diseases, it recom- 
mended a vigorous campaign of education, as 
the first and most necessary step, to teach the 
public something of the prevalence and danger 
of these diseases and the necessity of report- 
ing the same. The enactment of a law is rec- 
.ommended, however, requiring reports of such 
diseases as are encountered in hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, juvenile municipal courts, matern- 
ity hospitals, rescue homes, and all penal in- 
stitutions, requiring also all persons so re- 
ported to be treated, and providing for the 
establishment of special clinics and hospital 
wards for the treatment of such diseases. 
This vice commission, in answer to questions 
addressed to one thousand parents, found that 
a very low percentage of the children of Port- 
land are given any instruction by their parents 
in sex relationships, but sixty-five per cent of 
those replying approved public school instruc- 
tion on this subject, provided it be properly 
safeguarded. The commission thereupon ad- 
vised the board of education that “public sen- 
timent is becoming insistent that sex hygiene 
become a part of the instruction in the pub- 
lic schools.” 

Duluth, Minnesota, adds to its progressive 
theater ordinance’ an equally advanced ordi- 
nance “to license and regulate public dance 
halls and public skating rinks and to prohibit 
immodest dancing and other disorderly con- 
duct therein”’ The application for license 
must be made to and granted by the common 
council and shall not be issued to any person 
of bad character or evil pursuit, or to any 
one who has within one year been convicted 
of a violation of this ordinance. This includes 
‘keepers of gambling houses and all places 
frequented by disorderly persons. The hall 
‘must not be connected with any room in which 
intoxicating liquors are sold or given away. 
It must be not less than fifty feet from any 
street entrance of any place in which intoxi- 
cating liquors are sold or given away. 
No intoxicating liquors shall be sold or given 
away in any licensed public dance hall or 
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skating rink nor shall any token, check, pass 
or other thing entitling the holder to receive 
any intoxicating liquors be sold or given away 
therein. All indecent and immodest dancing, 
such as is minutely described and designated, 
is forbidden. No persons under twenty-one 
years of age are allowed in such halls. All 
dancing and attendance is prohibited between 
midnight and six o'clock in the morning. 
Supervision by police officers and matrons, 
together with revocation of license and pun- 
ishment by fine and imprisonment for viola- 
tions are provided for. : 

Philadelphia is moving for the appointment 
of a vice commission. Four hundred mem- 
bers and guests of the City Club unanimously 
voted for its creation after hearing Dr. 
Prince Morrow, James B. Reynolds, and 
Maude E. Miner of New York and Jane Ad- 
dams and Dean Walter T. Sumner of Chi- 
cago. Mayor Blankenburg welcomed the or- 
ganization of the vice commission, favored 
the appointment of an equal number of men 
and women upon it, disavowed any inclina- 
tion toward segregating vice and announced 
the administration’s “very best effort to ex- 
terminate it.” The director of the department 
of public safety declared how impossible it is 
for the police to cope with the vice situation 
alone, and that only as it is helped by the cit- 
izens to do what the public wanted done, can 
the department do its best to make the bigger 
and better Philadelphia. 

New York city is moving in the same direc- 
tion. One of the recommendations made by 
the “white slave” grand jury, of which John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., was foreman, was the 
appointment of a vice commission. This fol- 
lowed a similar recommendation by the re- 
search committee of the Committee of Four- 
teen in its published report on “The Socal 
Evil in New York city, a Study of Law En- 
forcement.” These recommendations were not 
adopted by the constituted authorities, but the 
Committee of Fourteen now announces that 
iz has broadened its field of work from the 
suppression of the Raines law hotels to the 
suppression of commercialized sexual vice. Its 
members have assumed this wider work be- 
cause, in the successful accomplishment of the 
work originally undertaken, the committee had 
come into possession of valuable information 
and was able to exercise considerable force 
for the improvement of conditions. 

In order that an assurance of permanence 
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might be given to the larger work, a success- 
ful effort was made to secure a reasonable 
guarantee fund for a minimum budget. 
While the committee will continue to be 
known as the Committee of Fourteen, it has 
been enlarged and strengthened by the addi- 
tion of new members, including several per- 
sons prominent in social betterment, who 
have been asked to join the committee not 
only because of themselves but also because 
of their relation to similar movements, that 
there may be a better co-ordination of effort. 

But the city administration reverted to the 
“old order,” which had been the policy of the 
town for twenty-five preceding years. It 
lasted only a year or two until recourse to 
the mandatory existing laws could be rallied. 
Then since 1910 the city administrations, old 
and new, have more and more conformed to 
the popular demand for the repressive policy. 
Law is sure to prevail over this lawlessness 
here and everywhere, as the law-abiding ma- 
jorities assert themselves. The honesty and 
public spirit of both volunteer and official 
movements to better conditions are sure to 
be challenged, and not always without cause. 
In one city, for instance, the abolition of a 
segregated district is said to have been due 
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to the designing effort of a railway to de- 
preciate the property so as to purchase it at 
greatly reduced rates. In another, a notorious 
proprietor of dives was temporarily permitted 
to reap large profits by renting and purchas- 
ing all property available for immoral pur- 
poses on the next streets to those from which 
disorderly resorts were driven by the police. 


SET OF THE TIDAL MOVEMENT 


But whatever the back-sets and undertow 
may be, here and there, now and then, a great 
tidal movement has certainly set in, which is 
sure sooner or later to sweep away officially 
recognized, commercially managed and pub- 
licly tolerated vice, until the social evil is re- 
duced to the clandestine, individual type, 
which can be eradicated only by education and 
religion. To that great end, the very first step 
to be taken everywhere is to discover, pun- 
ish, and destroy the connection between police 
administration and the public practice of 
vice. That this needs to be done is shown by 
the report of the Chicago Vice Commission. 
That it can be. done, and how it may be at- 
tempted, is as conclusively shown by the re- 
port of the Chicago Civil Service Commission. 


WHAT WENT YE FORTH TO SEEK? 


E. W. KRACKOWIZER, M. D. 
DIRECTOR OF BOYS’ CLUBS 


As discussion at the Louisville Child Labor 
Conference turned on “education” as a retm- 
edy for the social evil sought to be cured in 
that quarter; as the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Educational Associa- 
tion at St. Louis considered the more insistent 
current demands upon the public school sys- 
tems in mitigation of certain pressing social 
and economic evils—so the program of the 
recent .New Jersey Conference of Charities 
and Correction held at Orange! concerned it- 
self with the Relation of Our Schools to 
Pauperism, Delinquency, and Crime. This may 
be considered an encouraging advance in con- 
sideration of the problems demanding selec- 
tion in the councils of constructive philan- 
thropy. The National Conference at Cleve- 
land might do well experimentally to create a 
section on “Education” after the manner of 
the Committee on the Church and Social 
Work whose discussions created so deep an 
impression at the Boston meeting. ‘ 

The Germans have a proverb, Was man im 
den Wald hinein ruft schallt heraus—“What 
you shout, you hear; what you look at you 
see; what you seek you find.” The. u- or 

See page 114 of this issue. 


fu-tility respectively of this procedure depends 
largely upon the point of view adopted, and 
the sense of perspective and proportion avail- 
able. In the contemplation, let alone the 
counting of individual trees, one may lose 
sight of the forest itself. 

At the St. Louis meeting, Professor Wood 
of Columbia declared that “of the 20,000,000 
school children in the United States 1,100,000 
suffer from organic heart trouble; 1,000,000 
either have had or have now some disease 
of the lungs; 1,000,000 are suffering from 
curvature of the spine or some other defor- 
mity that is interfering with their general 
health. More than 1,000,000: have defective 
hearing and 5,000,000 defective vision; 5,000,- 
ooo more are suffering from malnutrition; 
6,000,000 have enlarged tonsils, adenoids, or 
cervical glands; 10,000,000 [and in some schools 
as many as 98 per cent] of the children are 
suffering ill-health because of bad teeth.” 

Moreover, according to Dr. Goddard, “300,- 
000 persons in the United States are feeble~ 
minded; 500,000 have not sufficient intelli- 
gence to compete with their fellows on equal 
terms [for a living], and a still larger num- 
ber have not sufficient will power to do the 
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right thing when it is pointed out to them. 
: Actual tests in our reformatories for 
girls and boys show that at least 25 per cent 
of them are distinctly feeble-minded. Fifty- 
two out of fifty-six Massachusetts Reforma- 
tory girls on parole are feeble-minded. 3 ake 
Of 105 children [born during a period of five 
years in one of the best county alms houses 
tu be found] 102 were feeble-minded [accord- 
ing to the superintendent’s testimony].”? 

Reporting on 100 “white” inmates of the 
Bedford reformatory, ranging from 16 to 29 
years, examined in the order of their admis- 
sion, Superintendent Davis declares: ‘Were 
the Binet tests in themselves conclusive hve 
there is not one who is normal mentally. If 
these tests accurately measure their mentality 
these young women with the physique, the 
strength, the appetites and passions of grown 
women, with the experience of life in the 
underworld, have only the average capacity 
of little girls of ten to guide their own lives.”” 

Accepting such facts and figures without 
critical discrimination or even with superficial 
comparison, the schools were held responsible 
by their critics, most of them school masters 
at that, for this maelstrom of statistical an- 
archy. But let us not be discouraged, the 
remedy is simple: concentrate on the “3 R’s” 
as essential tools of common humanity and 
specialize on “industrial training” for “eco- 
nomic efficiency.” This demand was formu- 
lated in simplest terms by the Director-elect 
of the new Pulitzer School for the boys and 
girls of New Jersey under the predestination 
of her educational statistics as quoted by Dr. 
Williams. Jersey needs so many butchers, 
bakers, and candlestickmakers. Let the 
schools turn ’em out, and each boy thus get 
the job he is best fitted for. 

But, reverting to the complementary figures 
of Doctors Wood, Goddard, and Davis, some- 
what more would yet remain to be done. 
Here, too, the solution is simple enough, once 
we share the courage of our conviction, that 
by the Binet-Simon tests our moral potentiali- 
ties are determinable by our mental capacities 
as reflected in our physical infirmities. Let 
us establish plenty of “stations’—a Binet cen- 
ter, so to speak, in every school district, if 
possible, where all children may be carefully 
and critically “studied,” so that the courts 
and other immune authorities may be enabled 
to act intelligently upon the “facts” in their 
socially appointed task of separating the sheep 
from the goats. 

To the latter short shrift should be given. 
The best plan doubtless would be to kill them 
off; but humane consideration, the common 
human failing, may content us with their “ster- 
ilization.” 

As to the sheep, let the black ones be 
promptly separated from those merely bearing 
Labanite stigmata, as well as from those po- 
tentially white. The latter may then be turned 
over to the schools for scouring and shearing 
after having had their “adenoids” cut out; 
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but the former should be “colonized” for 
their natural lives so as to be perfectly happy 
under the guidance of wise and intelligent 
shepherds. The first group, however, the 
black sheep, after thorough fumigation, must 
be kept in quarantine until it is certain that 
their vaccination has “taken” and that the 
serum injected has effected complete immuni- 
zation to delinquency and degeneracy. 

For the rest let the medulla oblongata and 
the spinal cord, both, be thoroughly habituated 
to “good” automatic reaction, and the kingdom 
of man will be at hand when the demands of 
“duty” shall have become obsolete as even now 
human “will” is obsolescent. 


HOW ST. LOUIS USES A SCHOOL PLANT 


The first definite experiment in St. Louis 
in social uses of the public school plant is 
now being made by the Neighborhood Asso- 
ciation under the active direction of Joseph 
B. Riddle—one of the first group of Chi- 
cago probation officers, a Hull House worker, 
and promoter and former manager of the very 
successful Boys’ Farm of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Neighborhood Association is an organiza- 
tion formed by the union of Self-Culture 
Hall Association and Neighborhood House. 
There were many reasons in favor of this 
amalgamation. Self-Culture Hall, established 
in 1888 through the efforts of the Ethical So- 
ciety of St. Louis, was organized primarily 
for the education of wage-earning young men 
and women. This was before the days of 
the public evening school and before the li- 
brary movement had expanded in its neigh- 
borhood work. Later, all the activities char- 
acteristic of settlement work developed. 
Neighborhood House began its work in 18905 
and, after several changes of location and 
much enlargement of its field, moved years 
ago three blocks north of Self-Culture Hall. 

A growing feeling that greater effective- 
ness would result from a merging of the two 
organizations terminated in the consolidation 
accomplished early in 1911. Then in view 
of the increased use the country over of the 
school-house, plans were made to secure by 
rental from the Board of Education the use 
out of school hours of a fine new public 
school building in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the former Self-Culture Hall and 
Neighborhood House. The Board of Educa- 
tion granted the request. Further, in order 
that necessary office work might be done dur- 
ing school hours, the association acquired an 
office across the street from the school. 

The former clubs and classes of both 
Self-Culture Hall and Neighborhood House 
now meet in the Franklin school; the neigh- 
borhood knowledge possessed by both or- 
ganizations is added together; and, the ex- 
pected greater efficiency through union of the 
budgets is now resulting. Last but not least 
in importance, say many St. Louis citizens, 
is the light ahead, through the occupancy of a 
public building, pointing to the “inevitable 
change from private philanthropy to munici- 
pal management.” 
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NINE YEARS OF THE ANTHRACITE CONCILIATION BOARD 
SHELBY M. HARRISON 


[Mr. Harrison's article is the first comprehensive review by an independent observer of 
this remarkable grievance board which for well nigh a decade may be said to have made 
industrial peace practicable in the hard coal fields. 

In preparing the article Mr. Harrison read through the board’s findings in 173 cases 


and spent ten days the first of this month in Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton, 


Shenan- 


doah, etc., interviewing board members (representing both the coal roads and the miners), 


independent operators, and interested citizens. 


It is significant that of the sub-committee appointed by the joint conference between 
operators and miners in Philadelphia, April ro, five out of eight were members of this con- 
ciliation board who, in the ordinary course of the industry, had been accustomed to meet 


together and adjust differences.] 


The Board of Conciliation in the anthracite 
coal region was invented to meet a specific 
need. Its work has been of the highest in- 
dustrial importance. Yet one of the demands 
made by the 170,000 miners who quit the pits 
on April 1, was for a “more convenient and 
uniform system of adjusting local grievances 
within a reasonable time limit,” and at least 
two others out of the nine demands bore 
an intimate relation to this one. These things, 
together with the fact that the board now has 
nine years’ experience behind it, justify a 
brief inventory of the views held by men in 
the anthracite region who, from different 
angles, have been in touch with its practical 
workings. Such an inventory will throw 
light on certain phases of the negotiations 
this month between operators and miners, but 
it will also be of practical interest to those 
who in other industries are wrestling with 
the problems of industrial relations. 

The older machinery making for fair play 
was fashioned to meet the needs of an agri- 
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cultural district. It did not suffice when the 
valleys filled up with wage earners and the 
means for livelihood were modified by the 
growth of so different an industry as anthra- 
cite coal mining. Matters came to a head in 
the great strike of 1902 and the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission as part of their 
award established this Board of Conciliation 
“to the end that strikes and lockouts may be 
unnecessary.” 

The board is composed of six members, 
three representing the coal operators and 
three representing the mine workers. The 
region is divided into three districts, and in 
in each district one member of the board is 
appointed by the organization representing a 
majority of the mine workers of the district. 
Similarly the operators appoint one person 
from each district to represent them. While 
the membership of the United Mine Workers 
of America has never included a majority of 
the mine workers in any of the districts, it is 
practically the only organization among the 
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workers. It has named the workers’ repre- 
sentatives on the board and has assumed half 
of the expenses. : Hee 

This group of conciliators was given power 
ty consider grievances or disagreements arising 
under the award of the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission, either as to its interpre- 
tation or application, testimony to be heard 
from both sides of the controversy; and the 
decisions made by a majority of the board 
were to be considered binding and final upon 
all parties. The board being composed of an 
even number, provision against deadlock was 
made by giving it power to refer undecided 
questions to an umpire to be appointed, at the 
request of the board, by one of the circuit 
judges of the third judicial circuit of the 
United States. The umpire’s decision is final. 
In all cases except one the umpire has been 
the federal commissioner of labor,—first, 
Carroll D. Wright, and later his successor 
Charles P. Neill. It was further provided 
that at hearings before the board the parties 
could be represented by whomsoever they 
selected and that no suspension of work 
should take place pending the adjudication of 
any matter. Among the rules which the board 
itself early adopted was a provision that de- 
cisions should be retroactive: for example, 
an increase in rates for difficult work, if 
allowed, governs from the time of the com- 
plaint and not from the time of the board’s 
decision. Otherwise the men of a colliery 
would lose through the possible delay of a 
favorable decision. Thus practical backing 
was given to the award that they should not 
quit work while grievances were being con- 
sidered; and it is to the financial advantage 
of all to go ahead without stoppage. 

The six conciliators also ruled that a griev- 
ance must first be presented to the foreman 
in charge of a mine; that, if a satisfactory 
adjustment is not arrived at, the employe or a 
committee of employes shall take the matter 
to the superintendent or manager of the mine; 
and that, if that fails, they shall present it 
in writing to the member of the board repre- 
senting the district in which the mine is lo- 
cated. Complaints arising on the part of em- 
ployers may be presented to the board member 
representing the district in which the mine is 
located. In all cases the party complained 
against must be given an opportunity to make 
an answering statement. If the board deems 
it necessary, both parties may be asked to 
appear in person before it, bringing witnesses. 
Hearings before the board have not been 
seriously limited or qualified by rules of evi- 
dence or red tape, the employe usually being 
represented by one of the three labor men on 
the board, and the employer by one of the 
company members. 

In practice, the representatives of the oper- 
ators and of the miners in each district en- 
deavor to settle grievances before they are 
formally presented, in other words, the mem- 
bers act informally as district sub-committees 
of the board, 
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RANGE OF CASES 4 
In the nine years of the board’s existence 


200 cases have come up for action, 150 of 


them being brought in the first three-year 
period (1903-06), twenty-three in the second 
three years (1906-09), aad twenty-nine in the 
last three years. Action has been taken upon 
all except two. The most recent classification: 
of the figures covers 193 cases and shows that 
18r of these were grievances against employ- 
ers brought by workers, that eleven were 
grievances of employers against workers, and 
one a grievance of an employe against a labor 
union. Of these 181 grievances, fifteen were 
sustained, thirty-four were not sustained, 
thirty-two were settled by mutual agreement, 
thirty-two were partly sustained, fifty-three 
were withdrawn, nine were held to be beyond 
the board’s jurisdiction, four resulted in a tie 
vote with no further action, and two are 
still pending. Of the eleven grievances 
brought by the employers, two were sustained, 
two were settled, six withdrawn, and one was 
decided to be beyond the board’s jurisdiction. 
Twenty-five cases were carried to an umpire 
for decision because of a tie vote in the 
board. 

In addition, it is reliably estimated that from 
two to three times as many cases have been 
settled by the district members of the board 
as have formally come before the whole 
body. 

The basis of decision, strictly adhered to, 
has been the award of the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission, with a few slight amend- 
ments which have been agreed to in the three 
year agreements since entered into between 
the operators and miners. 

Although the board is a voluntary organi- 
zation without legal basis or governmental 
authority, it has been able to enforce its de- 
crees. It is pointed out that individual work- 
ers who might disregard the board’s action 
would be readily subject to discharge, and on 
the other hand a strike, sanctioned by the 
board itself, is conceivable as an instrument 
for bringing a recalcitrant colliery. to time. As 
a matter of practice, however, the general in- 
terests at stake in the orderly carrying out of 
the anthracite agreement have so far tran- 
scended any personal or local irritations that 
the internal pressure of the operators’ group: 
has been altogether sufficient to bring any 
member into line; while the miners’ represen- 
tatives act similarly through the United Mine 
Workers. 

So much for the structure of this piece of 
machinery invented for adjusting industrial 
grievances. Nine years of its use show re- 
sults and reactions which will be most readily 
understood if taken up from the point of 
view of the operators and then from that of 
the mine workers. 


AS THE OPERATORS VIEW THINGS 


Managers and men and, quite as much, the 
mining communities, have profited by the first 
of these—the influence of the board in 
obviating strikes. It must be borne in mind 
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that in the anthracite veins the conditions un- 
der which coal can be loosened and loaded 
are subject to endless variation and change, 
and that payment is made by output. Ad- 
justment and readjustment of rates are the 
result. Before 1902, if the men in a coal pit 
could not agree with their foremen or super- 
intendent, on some matter which affected them 
as a group, they struck. When they believed 
they were being gouged, that seemed the only 
effective way to stand up for themselves. On 
the other hand, such a situation inevitably 
led to strikes over trivial matters and to out- 
breaks provoked by trouble makers for their 
own benefit. These sporadic strikes meant 
not only friction and ill feeling, but large 
financial loss to the companies. On the other 
hand where the men were strong enough to 
strike, the continuance of peace locally might 
mean nothing more nor less than an area of 
injustice and bad feeling. Since the creation 
of the board local strikes have been prac- 
tically eliminated by offering the men another 
avenue for settling just grievances and by 
enlisting them in a scheme of self-imposed 
restraint which tends to clear away hot-headed 
misunderstandings and to discourage trouble- 
breeding for trouble’s sake. 

These last are no small advantages when it 
is remembered that through the conciliation 
board an operator can reach in an effective 
way a body of workers made up of many 
nationalities and speaking many languages,— 
a very large proportion of them being recent 
immigrants, bringing. from the four corners 
of Europe varying customs, hopes, fears, am- 
bitions, beliefs, and prejudices. Upon the 
miner’s organization is laid the responsibility: 
for helping, at least, to keep the men in 
check. This was illustrated in an unorganized 
strike at one of the Pennsylvania Coal Com- 
pany’s collieries last August—the largest of 
the local strikes to break through in the 
entire nine years. Dissatisfaction had arisen 
over a number of questions, among them -the 
matter of dockage for slate and unusable coal 
loaded on the coal wagons. About 12,000 
employes went out, of whom the labor leaders 
say not 100 were union members. The Penn- 
sylvania Company, an Erie property, imme- 
diately called upon the Board of Conciliation 
to straighten out the difficulty. In view of 
its rule not to consider grievances unless the 
complainants remain at work, the board sent 
its district representatives to urge the return 
of workers to the coal pits. The strikers 
were largely Italians, blood was running high, 
and there was no responsible organization 
among them through which the rank and file 
could be reached. The fearlessness of the 
United Mine Workers’ leaders in mixing in 
the situation, calling meetings, and getting 
the men to organize by collieries and to form- 
ulate their demands, is spoken of appreciative- 
ly by the non-partisan secretary of the board. 
They succeeded in getting the men back to 
work after a very brief period of idleness of 
mine and men. Something like sixty ques- 
tions were involved in the strike, and the two 
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district representatives of the board were 
able to settle all except two, which later were 
acted upon by the whole board. 

As pointed out by one of the operators, the 
board not only tends to prevent interruptions, 
and to bring men into line when a local strike 
does occur, but it offers something of a guar- 
antee to a company against demands which it 
can demonstrate are extravagant, impossible, 
or unwarranted by the conditions of the an- 
thracite award. One of the many cases in 
point occurred early in the board’s history: 
when a committee representing the contract 
miners in one of the collieries of the Delaware 
and Hudson Company presented a grievance: 
alleging that in November, 1903, in violation: 
of an award of the Anthracite Commission, 
the company had cut the rate paid for open- 
ing the first seven yards of chambers, from. 
$22 extra to $10.45. The grievance was car- 
ried to an umpire, and on the way evidence 
was presented to show that the $22 rate had’ 
applied to opening chambers sixteen feet 
wide, while conditions in the mine roof had’ 
so changed since as to allow chambers to be: 
opened at a width of thirty-two feet,—an en- 
tirely different situation. The umpire decided 
for the company. 

Out of the first 181 grievances brought by 
workers against employers, they did not get 
all they wanted in 166, or over ninety per cent. 
In sixty-four grievances the resulting action’ 
was, to be sutrre, a compromise, but eighty-eight 
—practically one-half of the  total—were- 
either totally unsustained or withdrawn by 
the workers. How many of these purported 
grievances were too flimsy to have provoked 
strikes in the old non-union days it is not 
easy. to say; nor how many would have grown 
into concerted. and determined union demands 
under a closed shop regime; nor how many 
were provoked by the very existence of the 
board. It is therefore difficult to gauge the 
extent to which the latter has protected the 
operators against. groundless or exorbitant de- 
mands; but that it has done so in an appre- 
ciable number of ‘cases is a fairly reasonable: 
conclusion. 

Few or no drawbacks to the work of the 
board are cited by the operators. There is 
some restlessness that the unions do not in’ 
all cases hold the men in line, pending the set- 
tlement of grievances, but this is doubtless: 
regarded. as a lesser evil than a super-power- 
ful union. In given instances, of course, the: 
very existence of the board limits the author- 
ity of the individual superintendents and man- 
agers and sets up a court of appeals to which 
the workers can go. There may be “mind- 
my-own-business” executives of the old type 
in the anthracite field who regard this as an 
interference with property rights, but I did 
not run across them. In given collieries, also, 
the decisions of the board may have raised 
the labor cost of getting coal. to the surface 
above what the workers might have been 
able to force by a try of strength, locally. 
But from the standpoint of the industry as a 
whole, these things do not weigh heavily in 
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the balance against the stability and even- 
tempered relationships which are bound up 
in the larger team-play of the board. How- 
ever, the operators may have regarded the 
conciliation plan when it was launched nine 
years ago—and apart, also, from its strategic 
advantages to them in their frontage on union- 
ism which will be taken up later,—they are 
today for it, strongly. 


THE NON-UNION MEN 


From the standpoint of the non-union men 
who represent so large a part of the labor 
force of the hard coal basins—something like 
130,000 out of a total of 170,000—what have 
been the results? They have profited along 
with the union men by the general terms of 
the Anthracite Commission’s awards—and by 
the succeeding three year agreements. Where- 
ever the rulings of the conciliation board ap- 
plied to conditions affecting a given colliery 
or line of work, they have profited in kind. 
[These gains have cost them nothing.] The 
original belief was that the board would serve 
a still further function and stand between 
unorganized laborers and abuses at the hands 
of foremen in the same way that a labor union 
does. Their grievances would be heard by 
the board, even though they had not the 
backing of the unions in filing them. 

This, however, has not worked out in prac- 
tice. The non-union man finds himself about 
where he was before the board was created. 
It is significant that few or absolutely no 
grievances have ever come to the board from 
non-union men. One member of the concili- 
ation board stated that there never had been 
a grievance presented before the board by a 
non-unionist; neither could the secretary of 
the board recall any. With nearly 200 griev- 
ances brought before the conciliators by union 
men, it is hardly reasonable to believe that the 
great majority of the men in the region, who 
in normal times are without standing in the 
unions—three or four times the number of 
men in the union—have had no occasions for 
asking redress. One of the union mem- 
bers of the board holds that not one- 
third of all grievances ever go even as 
far as the mine foreman. The individual 
worker usually feels at a disadvantage with 
a foreman, and having nobody to fall back 
on, even if he carries his protest that far, is 
likely to accept an unsatisfactory settlement of 
a complaint, which, with stronger backing, 
would have gone to the board. The unions 
spread a knowledge of the board among their 
own members through printed matter and at 
their meetings; but judging from the amount 
of vagueness and hazy ideas regarding the 
conciliation plan which were found among 
many English-speaking and English-reading 
people in the region, it is almost certain that 
recent immigrants without union affiliations 
know little or nothing of it. 

Nor would a non-unionist have a “friend at 
court” if his case actually reached the con- 
ciliation board. 
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THE UNION’S POSITION 


Turning to the trade unionists, the benefits 
secured by the conciliation scheme have been 
substantial but, as we shall see, subject to 
what are regarded by the labor men as very 
definite abatements. Like the operators, they 
have saved much in the long run by the 
cutting out of local strikes. Whatever were 
the cordial relations in many collieries, it ap- 
parently took idleness and wage-loss and a 
struggle to get a hearing elsewhere. Today 
considerateness of the work rights of the 
men seems to have become more widespread. 
In the view of one manager the independent 
operators represented the best and the worst 
of the old regime—the most friendly relations 
in some instances, the most arbitrary in others. 
It was a matter of managerial temperament. 
The effect of the conciliation board has been 
to raise the general minimum standard. In 
this it has been in step with the effect of 
large scale production generally. The large cor- 
poration has too much at stake to gamble with 
fire risks, or to take chances on mine dangers, 
or to get at loggerheads with its men. Simi- 
larly with the coming in of the conciliation 
board, issues between managers and men are 
settled on a broader basis, in which the opin- 
ion of the group counts. There are things 
which a mine boss or superintendent would 
not care to have come to light before a public 
hearing. Some of the independent companies 
take pride in never having any grievances go 
to the conciliation board and in others it is 
stated that it is not an advantage to a super- 
intendent’s standing to be called before the 
board often as defendant. A recent annual 
report of the president of one of the large 
operating companies cited that there had been 
no cases carried to the board from its col- 
lieries in twelve months. 

But the case of the workers, under the con- 
ciliation board, rests on something more com- 
pulsory than the pride of their employers. 
It provides them with a means for threshing 
out grievances before a court in which the 
union miners are equally represented with 
their employers; and if that case in the view 
of court or umpire has merit, their claim is 
upheld quite regardless of their ability to 
enforce their demands had the matter been 
put to a test of strength. 

Moreover, when a grievance involves wage 
rates, a favorable award is retroactive; and 
the men secure, what even a successful strike 
precluded,—wages at the final rate from the 
date of protest on. 

On the other hand, the disadvantages of 
the plan in the eyes of the trade unionists 
are several. The expenses of the conciliation 
board including the salary of its secretary are 
divided in two, the operators paying half, and 
the men half. This is met by the United 
Mine Workers although not more than one 
out of four or five of the men in the anthra- 
cite district pay dues to the union between 
strike times. Labor’s three representatives on 
the board are officers of the unions and their 
services on the board are thus paid for by 
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the organization; and in addition the wages 
of laborers who appear before the board 
either as complainants or witness are taken 
care of by the unions. Moreover, the whole 
plan of conciliation is predicated upon the 
existence of some kind of an organization 
wielding sufficient control over a majority of 
the workers to secure acceptance of its find- 
ings. Operators and non-union men alike 
profit by the plan; yet year in and year out 
the upkeep of this organization is shouldered 
by less than a quarter of the men. The 
others shirk the payment of their dues be- 
tween strikes after the manner of tax dodgers 
from the beginning of time. 

In the second place the board is charged 
with delay in acting upon grievances, and 
the records to date give some force to the 
charge. Of the 200 grievances that have come 
before the board, action was taken within one 
month on fifty, within two months on seventy- 
four and the number which consumed a 
longer time was seventy-four. 

Thus one-fourth of all the grievances re- 
ceived final attention within one month while 
over one-third required two months or more 
for settlement. Twenty-one cases hung fire 
for over a year, two of them spanning a pe- 
riod of over two years; and one ran for 
more than three years and four months. The 
counter-charge is made that in a majority of 
cases the delay is due to the mine workers 
themselves, who are granted time extensions 
in order to strengthen their cases by addi- 
tional testimony. As many of the complaints 
are highly technical, the evidence first intro- 
duced by the complainants is often wholly 
inadequate and the board takes pains not to 
throw out cases on such a showing. It must 
be remembered also that the retroactive feat- 
ure of the board’s decisions protects the com- 
plainants’ interests in spite of delays. Thus 
far, however, the vast majority of decisions 
have gone partially or wholly against the com- 
plainant, and in all such cases the retroactive 
feature has, of course, been of no advantage. 
Whatever the causes of delay, dissatisfaction 
on account of it is found among both leaders 
and men. 


QUESTIONS OF POWERS AND SCOPE 


Closely tied up with the matter of delays in 
final settlements and throwing additional light 
upon the mine-workers dissatisfaction over 
long drawn-out cases, is, from their point of 
view, another and third range of questions. 
These relate to the jurisdiction of the con- 
ciliators and here matters become so techni- 
cal that an outsider hesitates in drawing con- 
clusions. 

In the first place, the miners contend that 
the wage base upon which the conciliation 
board must build its decisions is a veritable 
quick-sand. In the bituminous field, coal seams 
are enough alike so that detailed and definite 
rate scales are agreed upon. In the anthra- 
cite field, the thickness of seams, pitch and 
physical difficulties of mining differ in dif- 
ferent workings and in different parts of the 
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same workings. The Anthracite Commission 
felt that these conditions made it impracticable 
to attempt to untangle the rates paid for work 
under these varying conditions. It merely re- 
quired all the companies which had agreed 
to the original submission of issues to the com- 
mission, to file a schedule of wages prevail- 
ing in their mines on April 1, 1902, the same 
to be the basis for judging the merits of later 
grievances involving wages. Mine workers 
charge that the rates paid by different com- 
panies, often for apparently the same kind of 
work, varied before the strike of 1900 and 
1902. There was no uniform scale, but merely 
the rates which had grown up in the different 
mines. The award of 1903 raised these rates 
an even 10 per cent all around, but did not 
untangle them and establish uniformity. If in 
a given colliery where the company managers 
dominated the situation rates were dispropor- 
tionately low the board’s award did not change 
matters. It is contended by managers, on the 
other hand, that labor in the anthracite region 
is comparatively foot loose, and that this 
makes for equivalence of rates by the law of 
supply and demand. Yet obviously a resident 
miner will put up grudgingly with what he 
considers a shaving down of his earnings 
rather than move, storing up a feeling of 
grievance meanwhile. And, moreover, the men 
point out that the rate statements were in the 
first place turned in by the companies them- 
selves, and not by independent auditors of 
their pay sheets; and that where disputes oc- 
cur over customary rates or classification, the 
same method is employed. The board has 
made no non-partisan compilations as a basis 
for its work.. 

New mines and new workings have been 
opened since 1902 and apparently in the early 
years the board considered that it was not 
within its power to sanction rates in them, as 
in these cases there was no base at all to 
begin with. Under the agreement of 1909, 
this fault was rectified and the board em- 
powered to apply rates which should not be 
less than rates paid under the 1903 award 
for work of a similar kind or character. 

In the second place, many matters which 
have been brought before the conciliation board 
are essentially not grievances, the merits or 
demerits of which were up for adjudication. 
They have been either new bargains alto- 
gether, new adjustments of the wage scale to 
fit new work conditions, or matters on which 
the anthracite award did not touch. Several 
cases can be cited by way of illustration. 

A number of years ago employes of John 
Bowen and Richard Roderick, rock con- 
tractors, claimed that their wages had not 
been advanced in accordance with the award 
of the commission, and went on strike. The 
contractors appealed to the board, and the 
umpire decided that since rock contractors had 
not been parties to the original submission of 
issues to the commission, and had not agreed 
to abide by its award, these men had no stand- 
ing before the conciliation board. 

In another case certain employes of the 
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Gunton Coal Company complained that the 
men were not receiving wage advances award- 
ed by the Anthracite Commission. Mr. Gun- 
ton denied that he had ever agreed to abide 
by the decision of the commission, and the 
Board of Conciliation decided that it therefore 
had no jurisdiction in the matter. 

In 1903 the contract miners in two col- 
lieries of the Pennsylvania Coal Company 
carried a grievance to the board reciting that 
a change had been ordered by the company 
requiring the men to lay the road along 
the side of the mine chamber instead of in 
the center as formerly, and that this neces- 
sitated much more handling of both coal 
and rock, cutting down their output by one- 
third. The matter having been carried to the 
umpire, Mr. Wright ruled that “the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission, in all its delibera- 
tions and throughout its hearings, declined to 
take into consideration the physical conditions 
in the different collieries. The only 
way in which such matters as that involved 
in Grievance No. 110 can be adjusted is by 
agreement between employer and employe. 
They can not, and are not, in the very nature 
of things, the subject of an award, because 
physical endurance, individual capacity, cannot 
‘be measured, and as the Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission made no award relative to such 
conditions, I am obliged to decide that Griey- 
ance No. 110 is not sustained.” 

In another case the mine runners of the 
Delaware & Hudson Company at Plymouth 
claimed that while most of them did “first 
class work,” five-sixths of them were given 
the pay of third class runners. One colliery, 
it was said, paid only one class and that 
the third. They asked the board to establish 
some system which would grade work and 
pay understandably, so that men who did first 
class work would be entitled to pay for it. 
The superintendent maintained that wages and 
classes were the same as before 1902 and 
that the anthracite award merely called for ten 
hours’ pay for nine hours’ work, the conditions 
to remain the same; and that the company had 
met all requirements of the award by reducing 
hours. The case was carried to the umpire. 
Mr. Wright held that “while it must be con- 
sidered a matter of justice that their classi- 
fication should be arranged in accordance with 
their work, nevertheless the award of the com- 
mission has been thoroughly carried out by 
the company. It is the clear duty of 
the company to pay its runners ten hours’ 
compensation for nine hours’ work. This 
duty has been discharged. The classification 
of the work of the runners is another matter 
and one which cannot be adjusted by any rule 
laid down by the board or established by the 
umpire. The Anthracite Coal Commission did 
not undertake to deal with the character of 
the work performed, this being left to adjust- 
ment in each colliery in accordance with the 
prevailing conditions.” But the reason the 
men went to the board with their grievance 
over the classification of runners was because 
the matter had not been satisfactorily adjusted 
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at the collieries. The company made a certain 
ruling affecting sixty men. They regarded 
it as unjust but could get no redress from 
the superintendent. They could accept it or 
quit. The recourse of wage-earners, under such 
circumstances, from the beginning of time, has 
been to strike. But the conciliation board was 
created to make “strikes unnecessary.” They 
carried their case to the board which admit- 
ted the justice of their demand but washed 
its hands of it. 

It should be said that Commissioner Neill’s 
rulings have been much more acceptable to the 
men than those of his predecessor; and one 
of the operator’s representatives is authority 
for the statement that the 1909 agreement 
has brought within the scope of the board 
not only new mine workings, but troubles of 
any sort in the mines which need adjudicating. 
The statement of a representative of the miners 
on the board ran counter to this. But, how- 
ever this may be with respect to matters of 
a calibre (and affecting enough men) so that 
they would in ordinary course be carried to 
the board, there remain a great ruck of work- 
aday adjustments which the men feel ought 
to be negotiated directly and upon which 
they hold that the workman ought to be 
able to bring the machinery of collective bar- 
gaining to bear, in case he feels he is not 
getting a fair deal from his foreman. Where 
the hardness of the coal, the thickness of 
the seams, the amount of water to be con- 
tended with in the pits, or the quantities 
of slate and rock to be handled, are likely 
to vary from month to month or even from 
week to week, the workers see the importance 
of some kind of machinery within call of the 
job, instead of “going to court” and having the 
matter slowly threshed out there. That is to 
say, they think the board of conciliation needs 
supplementing. In addition to a court of con- 
ciliation they want a system of beforehand 
negotiating. 


CONCILIATION AND UNIONISM 


Finally, union men talked with believe that 
the conciliation board, as at present carried 
on, militates against a strong labor union in 
the region. While the district representatives 
of the United Mine Workers sit on the board, 
their organizers cannot go to a colliery and 
act as a go-between, between a union member 
and his foreman, and thus protect him from 
retaliation. On the other hand, a non-union 
man profits by any general adjustment of 
grievances affecting a colliery, when a case is 
brought up by the Mine Workers. The con- 
ciliation board stands in the minds of the 
union leaders as the symbol of this organiza- 
tion dilemma. With the great mass of un- 
skilled and foreign-speaking laborers to mus- 
ter into line, with racial antagonisms. acting 
as a disrupting force, and with peace itself 
making union membership less vital, they desire 
above all things some handy, easily grasped 
advantages by which the average man will see 
that union membership is going to mean some- 
thing for him. They justify this, of course, 
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by maintaining that without the union neither 
the anthracite award, nor the conciliation 
board would ever have come into existence; 
and that in turn it is the individual work- 
tnan’s surest defense for the future. The 
rank and file of the men appreciate the value 
of the organization at the time each new three- 
year agreement between employers and em- 
ployes is to be entered upon; membership 
rises by leaps and bounds; and they lay off 
work to a man. But in the between-periods, 
only the more public-spirited amd conscien- 
tious keep up their dues and personal in- 
terest. Not more than one in four of the 
men are regular union adherents. 

This, together with the attitude of the um- 
pire toward questions of discharge, has 
caused the men to feel that the conciliation 
plan has been an asset for the operators, mak- 
ing for company control in the region. In 
an early case, Mr. Wright decided “that the 
employer has a perfect right to employ and 
discharge men in accordance with the condi- 
tions of his industry; that he is not obliged 
to give cause for discharge,’ although “he 
should give proper notice.” Continuing: “The 
right of discharge must therefore be sus- 
tained.” Later on in the decision, however, 
Mr. Wright qualified this opinion somewhat 
by urging all parties to adhere to the spirit 
of the Anthracite Commission’s award and 
by urging that “every employer ought to con- 
sider very carefully all conditions before re- 
sorting to discharge.” Progressive operators 
talked with regard the decision as sustaining 
only a limited power of discharge. They say 
that subsequent cases brought before the 
board, or settled before reaching it, clearly 
make it necessary for the operator to show 
sufficient cause whenever a discharge is chal- 
lenged through the regular channels. The 
Haggerty case, in which the board reinstated 
a worker whom it regarded as unjustly dis- 
charged is cited as an illustration. Also, 
the agreement of 19090 specified that an 
“employe discharged for being a member 
of a union shall have a right to appeal 
his case to the conciliation board for final 
adjustment.” But where reasons for dis- 
charge are purely industrial, the managers 
maintain that it is absolutely essential that 
they have a free hand. Anthracite coal min- 
ing is one of the two or three most dangerous 
of all occupations, and under weak discipline, 
a careless worker might place the lives of all 
the men in jeopardy. In the early days of 
the board, a great share of cases involved 
charges of discrimination of one sort or an- 
other against strikers or union leaders; and 
it is obvious, where men and management are 
at cross purposes, that trumped up claims and 
trumped up charges are bound to crop out. 
The story is told of one militant unionist who 
was discharged for frequently absenting him- 
self from work. He claimed he was being 
persecuted and in accounting for one of his ab- 
sences said he had had to go to town to sign 


a deed. The company proved that it was 
his wife who signed the paper. His quick 
Irish wit did not forsake him. “Aren’t the 
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two of us, wan?” he said. The board grinned 
but his case was quashed. On the other hand, 
representatives of the union maintain that 
unscrupulous managers do not hesitate to take 
advantage of the situation. If unionists are 
too active in preferring grievances, or in or- 
ganizing a colliery, the workers say it is an 
easy matter for a superintendent or foreman 
to find a cause for discharge. And it must 
be noted that while in some workings, the lo- 
cals keep up their membership between years, 
in others the shifts are practically all non- 
union men and from among these no com- 
plaints are sent up to the board. The very 
fact that the operators hold that their right 
to discharge should remain untrammeled be- 
cause of the hazards of hard coal mining, 
could with some logic be advanced by the 
mine-workers as justifying the existence of a 
stronger union organization, to give the in- 
dividual worker a solid foothold outside his 
job. 


THE BITUMINOUS SYSTEM 


With these bearings of the conciliation 
board upon the question of union strength 
in-mind, the miners’ demand this spring for a 
change in the board is seen to be bound up 
with other demands which are now the sub- 
ject for negotiation; namely, for the recog- 
nition of the union, for a method of collect- 
ing union dues, probably through the “check- 
off,” by which a company subtracts the dues 
from each member’s pay envelope and turns 
them over to the union; and for annual instead 
of triennial agreements. What the union 
leaders doubtless have in mind is a develop- 
ment along the lines now in vogue in the 
organized bituminous fields. ; 

Bituminous veins present fairly uniform 
conditions, and the rate scale is worked out in 
much detail, to cover all probable cases that 
may arise; and it is agreed to by the operators 
and by the miners’ union. 

There is a “pit committee’ of the United 
Mine Workers at every mine, to which com- 
plaints that arise are first presented. The 
committee then takes the matter up with the 
mine foreman, and, if not settled satisfac- 
torily with him, they go with it to the 
superintendent. In case they cannot agree, 
the committee sends for a_ representa- 
tive of the district organization of the union 
who negotiates either with the superintendent 
or, in some districts, with a commissioner who 
represents all of the employers. In other 
words; grievances are taken up immediately by 
responsible men on call for the purpose. In 
some districts, at least, if no settlement is 
reached, the men can, under the general agree- 
ment, go on strike. 

The advantage of this scheme, as the union 
workers look at it, is that it provides quick 
bargaining machinery without increasing the 
likelihood of strikes over small grievances, 
that it gets all the men into the union and in- 
directly distributes the expenses of concilia- 
tion, and that mine workers, through the 
backing of a stronger union, can wield a much 
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greater influence on wages and work condi- 
tions. f 

The operators on the other hand view the 
bituminous system from the reverse side. 
They see, in the “check-off,” the piling up of a 
formidable war fund in the union treasury to 
be used for future encroachments; and they 
see in it a “closed-shop” situation rendered 
far more complete than in the bituminous 
field because the anthracite miner is a licensed 
man, with two years’ experience. As things 
now stand when the skilled anthracite men 
go out on strike there is no chance to fill their 
places (except from their own ranks) as 
may be done in the ordinary manufacturing 
trades. The operators interpret the proposed 
activities of local organizers as a scheme 
whereby labor politicians can make themselves 
solid with the rank and file by acting as go- 
betweens, in the same way that district po- 
litical leaders look after their followers in 
the civil courts, and with a similar end in 
view—a chance for soft-snaps for themselves 
if not for grafting on both employers and the 
big union funds. Instead of decisions by the 
board, “on the merits of the case,” based on 
the anthracite award, the operators anticipate 
bargainings over rates in which sheer strength 
will decide. And back of these bargainings 
they see the threat of local strikes involving 
great financial loss to the companies, and 
called by an association which can not be 
sued if it fails to live up to its contracts. 
“Such a strike,” the bituminous leaders reply, 
“seldom or never happens as a matter of 
fact, for both sides negotiate until a settle- 
ment is reached in the same way that in the 
printing trades grievances are successfully re- 
ferred to an evenly balanced board represent- 
ing both sides.’ For at least two reasons, 
some operators see a menace in even the mere 
strengthening of a union, in which immigrants 
without knowledge of hard coal mining and 
immature laborers have equal voting power 
with experienced miners, Taking into account 
the “ignorant condition of many of the em- 
ployes,’ to quote one, they see “great danger 
to the trade” ensuing if “this heterogeneous 
mass were to secure a strength that would 
come with a larger membership and treasury.” 
On this point the answer of the Mine Workers’ 
leaders is clearly put: that conservatism 
comes with strength; that- experience in or- 
ganization is the surest safeguard against 
sporadic action on the part of massed men; 
and that the insurrection of the 12,000 em- 
ployes of the Pennsylvania Company last 
August was provoked by speakers of an out- 
side organization which stands for neither 
collective bargaining nor time agreements—the 
Industrial Workers of the World. The sec- 
ond menace referred to is seen by some opera- 
tors in the increased power of a national or- 
ganization of coal miners, dominated by. the 
bituminous men and interests, but operating 
in the two competing branches of the in- 
dustry and able, in renewing short term 
agreements, to play one region off against 
the other through strikes and suspensions. 
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This then is the situation: the present con- 
ciliation board is the king pin of the machinery 
by which a balance of control has been struck 
in the anthracite fields—a compromise, if you 
will, between the more or less company dom- 
ination which preceded the big strikes of ten 
years ago, and the union regime which governs 
in the more highly organized bituminous re- 
gions. The workers feel that the arrange- 
ment is still a lop-sided one and needs fur- 
ther adjustment. 


e 
POSSIBLE CHANGES IN THE BOARD 


But apart from these questions of control, 
involving the large strategy of the labor situ- 
ation, it is generally recognized that the an- 
thracite board has in the long run performed 
an industrial function of the highest impor- 
tance in preventing many individual abuses, in 
settling many grievances between companies 
and groups of men, and in making for con- 
tinued peace in the collieries. Progressive em- 
ployers in the district feel that it is altogether 
too valuable a piece of machinery to be de- 
stroyed. “No machinery works perfectly,’ 
said one; “the conciliation board should 
unquestionably be kept up to date by any- 
changes that seem necessary for its more per- 
fect working.’ With this open-mindedness 
apparently one of the features of the negotia- 
tions now in progress, it is possible to indi- 
cate certain developments which it would 
seem would meet the criticisms lodged by the 
miners against the immediate operations of 
the conciliation plan, and would improve it 
as a piece of social-economic machinery. 

First, with the advances of scientific man- 
agement and unit costs in other lines of indus- 
trial production, it would seem reasonable to 
an outsider that some definite steps might be 
taken toward identifying and equalizing rates 
of pay throughout the anthracite district; and 
that the board should independently collect and 
publish this wage data as a basis for its in- 
telligent work. Such publicity would in 
itself overcome persistent inequalities and dis- 
crimination and go a long way toward es- 
tablishing mutual feelings of confidence. 

Second, it would seem that the issues hang- 
ing on the smooth, prompt workings of the 
board are so important that the members 
should be in position to give right of way to 
its demands upon them, even if it meant giv- 
ing up full time to the work, or designat- 
ing certain members so to do, compensation 
being provided equally by operators and men. 

Third, on the basis of past difficulties and 
present needs, it would seem that the scope 
of the board’s jurisdiction should be extend- 
ed and clearly defined, so that just griev- 
ances will not, on technical points, be ruled 
outside its action. 

To meet the contention of the workers that 
machinery of negotiation should be near at 
hand in every day adjustments, pit committees, 
such as are to be found in some mines, could 
be established in all, speaking the prevailing 
languages and guaranteed from dislodgment 
from their regular jobs, because of activity 
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on the committee. The mine workers’ con- 
tention that district organizers of the union 
should be allowed access to all pits and should 
be empowered to take up grievances with su- 
perintendents in behalf of workers is a harder 
nut to ctack. The men claim that without this 
provision, miners who are afraid of their fore- 
man, will put up with long continued abuses; 
but, with the provision that discrimination 
would be effectively blocked, as the complain- 
ants would not be in the power of the bosses. 
A similar demand was met in the cloak, suit, 
and skirt trade in New York, when the Joint 
Grievance Board provided, not that walking 
delegates, but that sub-clerks of the board 
should have such access to shops and that 
they could lodge grievances without formal 
compaint of particular men. 

The general campaign for the prevention 
of mine accidents suggests a further method 
by which the existence and usefulness of the 
conciliation machinery could be brought within 
the grasp of every miner in the district. By 
signs and leaflets in all languages a better 
and wider knowledge of the board could be 
secured. For it is to be remembered that 
the decrease in cases in the past nine years 
may mean either that justice is being done 
automatically or that the under current of 
feeling among the men is that the concilia- 
tion route is not the way by which justice 
can be gotten without too much risk and 
trouble for the pains. And the board was 
created, of course, not to reduce complaints 
but to solve grievances. 4 

Finally, it is generally considered possible 
to devise some means for distributing labor’s 
-half of the board’s expenses over the whole 
working force. Two cents a man a month 
would produce, at least, $30,000 annually. This 
would overcome the complaint that the whole 
expense of the miner’s side of the conciliation 
board now falls on the union, but it would 
not, of course, meet the position of the union, 
that while the presence of a compelling labor 
erganization is essential to the enforcement 
of the board’s rulings, the expense of that 
organization is shouldered by the one man out 
of four who pays dues. The union men, as 
we have seen, want this support to be prac- 
tically compulsory under a “check off” system, 
just as in other lines of employment this is 
one of the ends men seek to gain by the 
“closed shop.” The demand has come up at 
every three-year negotiation. Whether some 
middle ground can be arrived at remains to 
be seen, perhaps the most interesting invention 
in that direction being the “preferential shop” 
in the garment trades in New York city, by 
which operators, in hiring new men, or 
in giving out new work, give preference to 
members of the union as long as the union 
can furnish them. Some such plan might 
make union membership so desirable in the 
anthracite fields that dues would be kept up 
voluntarily, and that, between strike periods, 
the mine workers’ organization would not sag. 


THE SITUATION ; : 
So it is that the question of the continua- 
tion or modification of the conciliation board, 
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as it presents itself in the present negotiations, 
is not one which can or will be settled as a 
thing by itself, or on the board’s success or 
failure in the cases brought before it. The 
miners believe the board is a factor in giving 
the operators their vantage ground in the pres- 
ent situation, enabling the companies to deal 
between negotiation periods (save for 
the general terms of the anthracite award) 
on practically a non-union basis with 130,000 
or more unorganized men; keeping the 
union, meanwhile, at an ebb too low to serve 
its Own interests in the way it wants to, but 
just strong enough to serve theirs in holding 
the workers in line and dampening such flare- 
ups as that at the Pennsylvania Company col- 
lieries. The situation is the outcome, of 
course, of the anthracite award of 1903, which 
was not a trade agreement but the decision of 
an arbitration commission; and which did rec- 
ognize the union but provided an unofficial ba- 
sis for conciliation between managers and men. 
which has lasted nine years. Stated in its ex- 
tremes, the present suspension is a clash be- 
tween, on the one hand, a regime predicated 
on a weak union and the decisions of a trib- 
unal, and on the other a regime founded on a 


_ strong union and collective bargaining. Yet 


while the conciliation board is thus seen to be 
bound up with these larger issues of industrial 
control, there is reason to believe that however 
the fresh balance is struck, the idea and work- 
ing principles embodied in it will find a place. 
lt has gone a long way towards bringing into 
the relations underground of 200,000 men 
and 120 operating companies something of 
the independence and just relationship which 
civil government gave to the old farming 
communities above them. And as a piece of 
industrial machinery, the anthracite conciliation 
board has piled up nine years of experience 
of value to the whole country. 


JOTTINGS 
EFFICIENCY SOCIETY 


The Efficiency Society whose organization 
meeting was recorded in THE Survey of 
April 6, has elected the following directors: 
Bion J. Arnold, Chicago, Ill.; Roger W. Bab- 
son, ellesley, Mass.; Theodore Hetzler, 
Fifth Ave. Bank, New York City; James G. 
Cannon, Fourth National Bank, New York 
City; M. E. Cooley, Ann Arbor, Mich.; W. 
W. Freeman, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John R. Dun- 
lap, of the Engineering Magazine, New York 
City; Luther H. Gulick, M.D., New York 
City; William McConway, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
H. R. Hatfield, Berkeley, Cal.; Melville W. 
Mix, Mishawaka, Ind.; Isidor Straus, New 
York City; Henry R. Towne, New York 
City; Schuyler Wheeler, Ampere, N. J. 

James G. Cannon has been elected president; 
Henry R. Towne, vice-president; H. F. J. 
Porter, secretary, and Theodore Hetzler, treas- 
urer. 

Plans have been made to hold a round-table 
conference in the near future on the method 
of educating young men for positions as busi- 
ness administrators. 
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SCHOOLS 


SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSES 


New York University Summer School 
JULY 1—AUGUST 9, 1912 


Among the courses offered will be Theory and 
Practice in the Measurement of Nducational 
Processes and Products by Dr. Leonard P. 
Ayres; Playgrounds and Recreation Centers by 
Mr. Lee F. Hanmer; The Wider Use of the 
School Plant by Mr. Clarence A. Perry; Prac- 
tical Work in Games, Dancing, and Group Or- 
ganization by Mr. William R. Harper. 


For circular address, 
G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar 


New York City 
sl 


Washington Square 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


@ Trains for the present day ministry. No doctrinal 
tests. Beneficiary and scholarship funds. Fellowship 
for study abroad yielding $810, awarded annually to 
a competent graduate. Special lectureships. For 
catalogue, address, 


W. COX GREEN 


Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 


FRENCH, QERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 

» Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly at spare mo- 
ments, in your own home. Y ou hear the living voice of a 
native professor pronounceeach wordand phrase. Inasur- 
prisingly shorttime you can speak a new language by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


combined with 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 
The Language-Phone Method 
970 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 


FOR THE HOME 


We Belieue— 


pHar home-making should be regarded as a profes- 


sion, 
THAT right living should be the fourth “R” in 
education. 


phar health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 
HAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
pHat the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
THAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 
man. —American School of Home Economics. 
NOTE—Send for 100-page handbook, “The Profession 
of Home-Making,’’ which gives details of home-study, 


domestic science courses, etc., It’s Frmp. Bulletins: 
“Wreehand Cooking,” 10 cts.; “Food Values,” 10 cts. 


Address—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


for Steamer Voyagers, Train Travel and 
Country Houses. Contain best Books of 
the day and Current -Magazines and 
Periodicals. Delivered to all points. 


BRENTANO’S 


5th Ave. and 27th St.. New York 


TourAbroad 


~~. Plan A Summer ~ 


The low cost of the trip as outlined in our valu- 
able little book ‘‘How to see Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland,” will surprise you. Ten cents in 
stamps will bring you this splendidly illustrated 
volume on ‘What to See and How to See It.” Send 
to-day. Now is the time to plan your trip and 
reserve staterooms via the 


Baltimore-Bremen Service 


Large modern ONE CABIN Steamers. Comfort 
without luxury. Delicious meals. 
Reasonable rates. Full particulars 
and sailings on request. 
A. SCHUMACHER & CO., 


General Agents, 
267 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


HOTELS 


LADIES ATTENTION 
Are You Going to Boston? 


If so, do you know what the Franklin Square 
House is? If you do not, you ought to. It is a 
home-hotel in the heart of Boston for young 
women. It has a transient department for all wo- 
men traveling alone, who may need to stop fora 
few days in the city, or who may be coming to the 
city fof purposes of study. It is SAFE, it is CLEAN, 
itis COOL, it is COMFORTABLE, itsrates are REASON- 
ABLE. If you are coming to Boston for afew days 
or a few weeks write to Supt., 11 E. Newton &t., 
Boston. Ask for particulars and prices, 


eer. 
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HELP WANTED 


WOMEN for welfare work in quarry, mine, rail- 
way, and other labor camps. Nursing, domestic 
and teaching experience required, -and ability to 
speak Italian, or Polish, desirable. Opportunity 
oe original constructive work. Address C. L., 

URVEY. 


Address P. O. Box 1084, Hart- 


ford. 


MEN experienced in work with boys are in de- 
mand as local and traveling Field Secretaries by 
the Boy Scout Movement. Must have ability for 
organizing and public speaking. Apply to James 
BE. West, 200 5th Avenue, New York City. 


WANTED—An Pfficient Executive Secretary to 
act also as Committee Secretary, for a large Re- 
ligious and Educational Organization in New York 
City; a man or woman of culture, experienced in 
meeting with people of all kinds. Replies stating 
experience and training should be addressed to 
“Hxecutive Secretary,” care of THm Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HEAD WORKER at present in charge of large 
Settlement, in important city, desires new charge. 
Trained Sociologist, efficient lecturer, good organ- 
izer. Free in June. Address Box 22, SURVEY. 


TRAINED executive officer and investigator de- 
sires position after May ist to direct work of 
social or civic organization. Five years salaried 
experience, New York and Boston. College and 
university graduate. Address, Executive, SURVEY. 


POSITION in settlement or social work. 
years’ successful teaching experience, 
Address, Settlement, Survnry. 


Five 
Play piano. 


WANTED: Position wanted by a woman with 
14 years’ experience as superintendent or matron 
of a home for children or adults. Location imma- 
terial. Highest credentials. Address L. M., care 
Mrs. L. F. Ford, 105 Bast 22d St., N. Y. City. 


EXPERIENCED woman desires position as par- 
ish visitor, church or Sunday School work, and can 
adapt herself to any system used. Understands 
graded Sunday School lessons. Highest creden- 
tials. Address Miss H., care Mrs. L. F. Ford, 105 
Hast 22d St., N. ¥. City. 


INSTITUTION work. Woman of experience. 
Chase of children, or assistant. Address 1005 
SURVEY. 


BOOKS 


“The Moral Education of School Children”, by 
Chas. K. Taylor, M.A., Ass’t in Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Penna. Preface by Arthur Holmes, Ph.D., 
Ass’t Prof. of Psych., Univ. of Pa. Pp. 75, 10 illust. 
Contains a discussion of the subject, and an outline 
in Political, Industrial, and ‘every-day’ 
. System already in use in public schools. 
Price 75¢c post paid. C. K. & H. B. Taylor, W. Mer- 
maid Lane, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 


SCHOOLS 


Preparation for executive positions in the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
is offered at the 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Address: 125 Hast 27th Street, New York City. 
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Part I—The Rural Preblem. 


Part 1i—Rural Industrial Problems. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


Part I!I—Rural Secial Preblems. 


Articles by well-known authors, including 


President Kenyon L. Butterfield, Massachusztts 
Agricultural College. 

Dean F. B. Mumford, College of Agriculture, Univers- 
ity of Missouri. 

Professor T. N. Carver, Harvard University. 

Dr. Eugene Davenport, Dean College of Agriculture, 


University of Illinois. 


Booker T. Washington, Principal Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute. 


A. C. True, Director Office of Experiment Stations, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


J. Clyde Marquis, Editor of “The Country Gentleman,”’ 
Philadelphia. 


Dr. Chas. Richmond Henderson, Univ. of Chicago. 


Some of the Special Volumes Issued 


Public Recreation Facilities. 

The Public Health Movement. 
American Produce Exchange Markets. 
Conservation of Natural Resources. 

Social Work of the Church. 
China: 


Race Improvement in the United States. 
Administration of Justice in the United States. 
Electric Railway Transportation. 
Risks in Modern Industry. 
Commission Government in American Cities. 


Social and Economic Conditions. 


PRICE $1.00 Paper. $1.50 Cloth. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL and SOCIAL SCIENCE 
| West Philadelphia P.O. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Fourth ave., Thirteenth st., New York City. 


New York. 
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you should read House Furnishing Goods. Printers and Publishers. 
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Kitchen Equipment. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty-second street, 
New York. 


Soap. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., | 
439 West street, New York. 


Everything for house or per- 
son at lowest possible prices. 
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All Hospital Supplies. 


Schieffelin & Co. 
Import & Export DRUGGISTS 


Newspaper Clippings. Typewriters. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
110-112 West 26th street, inn * COR 


New York. 327 Broadway, New York. 


Manufacturers of Chemical & 
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Ideal Window Ventiiators 
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120 Liberty St. New York 


COTTAGE AND CONGREGATE INSTITUTIONS. By Hastings H. 
Hart, L.L.D. Russell Sage Foundation Publication. A most prac- 
tieal book for superintendents, directors, trustees, and all who have 
to do with institutions for children. Tells how to organze a chil- 
dren’s institution, gives plans for a children’s cottage with out- 
door sleeping porches, a study of 50 institutions and comparative 
statistics of cottage and congregate systems. By mail, postpaid, 
cloth $1.11; paper 58 cents. : 


Charities Publication Committee, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 
a 


HANDBOOK OF SETTLEMENTS. By Robert A. Woods and 
Albert S. Kennedy, Headworker and Assistant Headworker of 
South End House, Boston. Russell Sage Foundation Publication, 
A complete directory of the 413 social settlement nouses of the 
United States. Gives brief historical note, description of neighhor- 
hood activities both regular and summer, residents and literature. 
Gives also the Historical Antecedents in England and America and 
a pene ol Bibliography. By mail, postpaid, cloth $1.50; paper 75 
cents, 


Charities Publication Committee, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 
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